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YOUNG LADY’S HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


HIS pretty round hat for a young lady is of 
white straw, for early spring wear. It has 
a large square crown, with a wide brim that is 
split in the middle of the back and turned up en 
revers. The brim is faced with shirred blue silk 
of the new gendarme shade. Around the out- 
side of the crown is gendarme satin drapery and 
a bunch of pale pink eglantine. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corresponpent.] 
GX spring has usurped the place of winter 


as regards elegant réunions in Paris, a cor- 
responding revolution has taken place in the use 
of dress fabrics. Formerly velvet and satin were 
worn from November to the 15th of February, 
and no longer, this being regulated by the al- 
manac, and with the exactness thereof. At 
present the order established from time imme- 
morial is overthrown. Satin and velvet lend 
their éclat to spring réunions, and show them- 
selves in the company of simple tarlatan. This 
season more than ever fashion favors white balls. 
It is understood that this term designates the 
balls given specially for young girls and very 
young gentlemen. For these balls a white toi- 
lette is de rigueur, and all white goods imaginable 
are passed in review—cotton, wool, silk—from 
tarlatan to muslin de laine, crape, and silk gauze, 
color being represented therein by the toilettes 
of the mothers or married sisters, which intro- 
duce a little variety into this monotonous en- 
semble. I made note of two of the latter toilettes 
at the last white ball that I attended. One was 
worn by a young mother about thirty-four years 
old. The dress was a pale blue satin with train 
of black velvet (the train was formed by the back 
breadth, which fell from the waist in a long 
queue) ; the corsage was of blue satin (half-high), 
with revers of black velvet and half-long sleeves, 
the under part of which was of black velvet, and 
the upper part of black lace. These sleeves, 
which reach to the elbow, and are made one-half of 
the material and one-half of lace, tulle, or gauze 
(the lace black or white to suit the toilette), are 
generally adopted for the evening. The toilette 
of a young aunt of twenty-five years, chaperoning 
her niece of sixteen at a white ball, was as fol- 
lows: Dress of old-gold-colored satin. Train and 
open corsage of olive velvet. Half-long sleeves, 
the under part of old-gold-colored satin, and the 
upper part of white lace. Similar lace bordered 
the train. On the left side at the opening of the 
corsage was a bird of brilliants holding a small 
plume in old-gold-color, and a similar plume in 
olive. Sleeves of old gold satin with rosettes of 
olive velvet. Inthe hair was a comb of brilliants. 

Coiffures are for the most part low at present ; 
no more elevation in front or on the sides. As 
to chignons, if they still exist, it is on condition 
of being flattened and lowered as much as they 
were formerly elevated. Bands, almost smooth, 
with very little frizzed hair on the forehead, 
chignons piaced low, and so simple that nothing 
prevents their being made of the natural hair— 
such is the fashion of the present—a fashion 
which has come to light instantaneously, with the 
terrible suddenness of a deluge. It seems as if 
an earthquake kad shaken all feminine heads and 
toppled over the edifices which crowned them, 
under the name of crépés, rolls, plaits, puffs, and 
false hair of all kinds. But if the accessories 
of hair threaten to disappear in two or three 
months, accessories of metal of every kind will 
succeed them. On ali sides are seen revived 
combs of gold or silver metal, coral, pearls, and 
various kinds of stones, even including diamonds. 
Diamond buttons for the corsage are also much 
worn. The prettiest style of this fashion is the 
following, which I saw worn at a grand dinner 
by a young lady who had not completely laid 
aside her mourning: Dress of white brocade 
with large flowers on a satin ground. This dress 
was made plain, without any trimming, and was 
extremely long. The smooth-fitting corsage, also 
very long and half-high, was composed in reality 
of very little brocade and a great deal of white 
lace embroidered with violet silk. This lace was 
employed in guise of a plastron, covering the 
whole front of the corsage, and seemingly but- 
toned on each side with diamond buttons (twen- 
ty-four in all), costing at least two hundred dol- 
lars each. Similar lace was employed for the 
upper part of the haif-long sleeves. 

But we must return to coiffures, in order to ar- 
rive at bonnets. At present very elegant bon- 
nets are made of ‘satin in all colors, and are 
trimmed with beautiful white lace or feather bor- 
ders to match the shade of the bonnet. In an- 
other month, to announce spring, these satin bon- 
nets will be covered with white muslin lawn (very 
transparent). Substantial bonnets, rather sombre, 
are again made of black lace and black tulle. All 
these will be succeeded by straw bonnets, which 
will be worn in all known shapes, to which will 
be added shapes as yet unknown. Take an old 
straw bonnet, punch in the front to lower the 
brim, punch it in also on each side, and again in 
the back to raise the brim, and you will have a 
bonnet if not in the highest fashion, at least in one 
of the summer styles. It is difficult to indicate 
all the special details concerning bonnets, as they 
vary not only with each modiste, but with each 
woman. I will merely say that the general as- 
pect is as follows: the crown of bonnets is low- 
ered, but appears to be attaining the proportions 
in length (horizontaily) which it formerly had in 
height (perpendicularly). This change of pro- 
portions is not favorable to all faces. 

Black toilettes, so generally adopted, will be- 
come universal in the spring. Black satin for 
evening toilettes (with trimmings of old white 
lace), black faille combined with pékin, with al- 
ternate stripes of black velvet and black gauze ; 





and for short costumes black cachemire de l’Inde 
combined with black pékin, showing stripes al- 
ternately of satin and moiré. These are the ele- 
ments from which are drawn the majority of the 
combinations in the toilettes designed for the 
evening and the daytime. The materials avow- 
edly for the spring are (as I have predicted) in 
the Louis XVI. style—stripes more or less wide 
strewn with flowers, or else running designs (cov- 
ering the foundation), known in their remote 
epoch, a hundred years ago, under the name of 
ramages. Ihave already seen, by way of samples, 
many of these new materials. The Exposition has 
furnished our manufacturers with ideas. The 
foulards, among others, proceed from the Japa- 
nese exposition, as they are copied from Japan 
porcelain. On a foundation dlue-tinted rather 
than blue are strewn flowers and designs of an 
original but nevertheless harmonious style. On 
écru grounds flowers in garnet, green, and blue 
of extremely dull tones sport uninterrupted. But 
the prevailing style in point of quantity is the 
Louis XVI. with flowered stripes. Moreover, 
fashion this season still favors the combination 
of plain goods with figured materials of any kind 
whatever. In other words, dresses will most fre- 
quently be made of plain material, while the trim- 
mings and accessories will be of striped goods, 
Nevertheless, when summer shall have really ar- 
rived, we may count upon dresses being made 
either entirely of plain goods or entirely of striped 
stuff. Toile de laine—a very light material (plain) 
which will be used for travelling and morning 
costumes—will be trimmed with coarse white lace 
and pipings (rather deep) of silk of a somewhat 
bright color, while that of the toile de laine will 
be neuter (gray, beige, écru). These pipings are 
designated by the term passants, 
Emmetine Raymonp. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Our young readers are advised to look out for 
the charming and beautifully illustrated Fairy 
Tale entitled“ THe PRINCESS IDLEWAYS,” which 
will be begun in our next Number, and continued 
weekly until the end. 








MISS THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


We are pleased to announce the speedy appear- 
ance in the BAZAR of a fascinating new Serial 
Story, entitled “ Susy,” by the charming Novelist 
Miss THACKERAY, author of “ Old Kensington,” 
elc., which is full of thrilling interest,and prom- 
ises to equal tie best of her works. 





Ka Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Ca- 
margo Vest Basque, Panier Over-Skirt, and 
Short Round Skirt, illustrated on page 241, are 
now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
the whole suit, Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper 
Patterns, without Illustrations, sent free on appli- 
cation ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents. 





(@> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain more than twenty full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring and 
Summer House, Street, Visiting, and Reception 
Dresses ; Ladies’ Mourning Costumes, Bonnets, 
Lingerie, and Fewelry ; Children’s Suits ; Ladies’ 
Spring and Summer Bonnets, Wrappings, Vests, 
Collars, Coiffures, etc. ; Parasols, Shoes, Brushes, 
Lamp Mats, Tidies, Monograms, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





(~The I.LusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 5 contains two spirited sketches 
of the conflict in Zululand, and a variety of inter- 
esting reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of UARPER’s 
WEEKLY for April 12. 





OF DISSOLVING PEARLS. 


T would be curious to know how our 
posterity will regard us as exemplars of 
good taste. We accord to our ancestors 
of the Revolutionary period, let us say, the 
grace of a certain simplicity, and the praise 
of the domestic virtues. But their lives 
look painfully limited, from our point of 
view, and our own civilization appears a 
much richer and more cultivated state. 
What we should be without our modern 
improvements—our railways, ocean steam- 
boats, houses with hot air, water, gas, our 
daily newspapers, our periodicals, our pho- 
tographs, our markets, to which the whole 
world brings supplies, in a word, without 
our manifold contrivances for enlarging 
time, abridging space, economizing labor, 
and increasing comfort—we can not con- 
ceive. Because we have the appliances 
and means of a high civilization, we fancy 
ourselves necessarily highly civilized. But 
it is the use he makes of his material which 
separates the artist from the bungler, and it 
is likely that the judgment of our descend- 
ants will cut sharply across our shield of 
conceit. 
That we have a great deal of money, and 
spend a great deal, even in these hard times, 
is a comfortable fact. But do we get our 





money’s worth, as a rule? Various reform- 
ers have preached crusades from time to 
time against the vulgar vice of waste in our 
kitchen, which is a characteristic of barba- 
rism, and which may be called our national 
failing. It is not alone the stupidity of the 
cook, however, or the inattention of the mis- 
tress, which throws away what ought to be 
kept. Profusion is a fashion, and a bad one. 
Ladies’ luncheons are given every day dur- 
ing the season in the gayer cities where 
the bill of fare extends to five, ten, a dozen 
courses, with wines as well. Women are 
not, as a rule, “heavy feeders,” and this 
abundance is sheer and simple waste. We 
ask two or three friends to dinner, and 
though we know their habits to be simple, 
and though our own eupeptic stomach de- 
mands plain dishes and few, yet the false 
taste of the time requires a “spread,” which 
we dare not refuse, and which commonly 
reverts to the cook’s cousin or the ash-cart. 
Almost all our evening entertainments, 
whether public or private, are occasions 
for confectioner and wine-merchant rather 
than for traveller and poet—hospitalities to 
the viscera rather than to heart and brain. 

This order of things neither represents 
nor leads up to a high state of culture. The 
same wastefulness runs through our admin- 
istration of life. Our carpets are old-fash- 
ioned, and we sell them; our furniture is out 
of date, and it goes to the attic or the auc- 
tion-room; our houses are shabby, or plain, 
or small, and we pull them down to build 
new ones, or part with ground and all. No 
doubt one reason why we do not get on fast- 
er in the path of true culture is because we 
spend so much time, money, and thought on 
simple material changes which are often not 
even material gains. 

Moreover, in this constant bartering of 
old lamps for new, we are selling that mys- 
terious value without which the new lamp 
is worthless. We are accused of having 
no monuments in America, and the accusa- 
tion is just. We have had no reverence for 
age and association. Our imagination has 
been denied the satisfaction of beholding 
to-day as the lovely link which binds yes- 
terday with to-morrow, chaos with eterni- 
ty, and hence to-day has been what EMER- 
SON so truly called it, in another sense, “ the 
friendless present,” unvalued, and subdued 
to base uses and mean ends. 

Just now, indeed, there seem to be re- 
formers in many directions. All this ex- 
citement about household art, this talk of 
Queen Anne and Eastlake, the success of a 
book like Mrs. SPoFFoORD’s beautiful volume, 
these decorative art societies, loan exhibi- 
tions, schools of design, point to a better 
era. But the very indiscriminateness of 
this latest passion not only emphasizes the 
tastelessness of our past, but forewarns us 
against a different sort of tastelessness in 
the future. Be bold, be bold, be bold, be not 
TOO bold, must be written above the four 
doors of this new tabernacle of ours. 

To be rich, as we have said, is common 
enough, but to know how to be rich is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand. And 
all our boasted modern improvements seem 
to have helped all too little in the acquisition 
of that grace. Cuiture, like friendship, re- 
quires leisure; and rapid transit, labor-sav- 
ing machinery, and automatic help have not 
brought us that leisure. Barbarians that 
we are, we have wasted our time, as we 
have wasted our health, our substance, the 
very dirt of our streets, richer than gold 
mines, our ill-used acres, and our decimated 
forests. If our money made display enough, 
we were content. But our grandchildren 
may ask, reading about our departed day, 
our dinners and balls, our Atlantic cables, 
Pacific railroads, electric lights, “ Was this 
all?” 

A thrifty, rich people, an inventive peo- 
ple, a luxurious people, a quick-witted peo- 
ple, even a benevolent and kindly people, 
we may lay claim to be. But a refined peo- 
ple? THACKERAY pronounced the essence 
of snobbishness to be “a mean admiration 
for mean things.” 











MUSICAL EDUCATION IN 
LONDON. i 


Hints to Students going Abroad.—England better than 
Germany for American Students.—Difficulty of ob- 
taining Information from English Officials.—An 
American Girl’s Experience in London.—Choral So- 
cieties: how to gain Admission to the Best.—Prac- 
tical Hints to Students.—The best Season for Music 
in London.—Choice of Residence important to Sing- 
ers.—Manner and Expense of Living.—Conservato- 
ries and Private Masters.—The “ Royal Academy of 
Music.”—Time and Conditions of Admission.—Ex- 
— and Privileges.—Choice of Lessons and Pro- 

essors.—Classes in Languages.—Private and Public 

ls. —Scholarships and —The “ Lon- 
don Academy of Music” more economical.—Private 
ns in Piano-forte and Singing: Method and 

Expense.—The Italian and Stulze’s Systems, 


USICAL advantages in England are far 

greater than Americans generally suppose. 
Germany, of course, continues to hold a first po- 
sition, for there may be combined certain intrin- 
sie qualities and exterior advantages for culture 
belonging peculiarly to that music-breathing na- 
tion; but how few of us know the German lan- 
guage well enough to profit by these advantages ? 
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and, moreover, the foreigner who brings into Eng- 
land a love of art, an instinct capable of develop- 
ment, finds that nearly every requisite may be had 
in London—a metropolis which unites the results 
of all nations. Not only may good lessons be ob- 
tained there at a moderate price, but the very best 
of music may be heard at nearly every season of 
the year. As our purpose is to be strictly prac- 
tical, we must pass over all question of English 
Jeeling in music, not pausing to consider how 
much benefit English people derive from their 
surroundings, but rather what those surround- 
ings may do for outsiders; and this seems the 
more necessary when one reflects that the for- 
eigner in London need look for no satisfactory 
results unless he does every thing for himself. 
In a former paper on some English customs a hint 
was given that it was almost useless to look for 
information from English officials; this certain- 
ly is true in musical matters, and you can not ex- 
pect encouragement, assistance, advice, nay, even 
comprehension, from an official on any point not 
absolutely embraced in his special province; in 
fact, inquiry in London is almost amusingly dif- 
ficult, After struggling vainly to find the best 
means of pursuing any particular branch, the stu- 
dent ignorant of English ways generally contents 
himself with the best he can find by his own ef- 
forts, discovering, perhaps, weeks or months later, 
that the most admirable opportunities were close 
at hand while he made his unaided search, An 
instance of this which came recently to our notice 
is perhaps the best illustration. A young Amer- 
ican lady of sufficient musical capacity to take 
solos in a choral society tried during a London 
winter to find whether there was a good choir 
she could join. Now London abounds in choral 
societies, some good, some indifferent, some hope- 
lessly bad. Believing that a music publisher 
would be able to direct her, Miss A applied at 
one of the leading publishing houses. 

“Oh yes,” was the answer to her inquiry, 
“there are choirs you could join.” 

“Do you know of any special one you could 
recommend ?” 

“ Really I do not.” 

“But are there not some who get their music 
here ?”” 

“ Yes, I believe there are.” 

“Ts not B”’—mentioning a famous name— 
“the conductor of one of these societies ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“Where does his society meet ?” 

“T can hardly tell you.” 

“ Are there any musical academies or conserv- 
atories in London ?” 

“ Oh yes, there are the X, and the Y, and the Z.” 

“Which is the best ?” 

“The X is the oldest ; that is all I can say pos- 
itively.” 

And so on, from place to place, no one taking 
the trouble to direct Miss A to a first-class mas- 
ter or to the directors of the Conservatory for 
information. The result was that, finding time 
slipping away, the young lady finally joined a 
certain choral, and after plodding on rather hope- 
lessly for some months, discovered, just as she 
was leaving London, that it was at best but third 
rate, and that close at hand was the best in the 
kingdom, to which, with an introduction, she 
might have gone—one, indeed, to whose rehears- 
als the Princesses themselves come regularly, 
singing as conscientiously as the humblest pupil, 
so admirable is the system of both conductor 
and choir. This is but one instance out of many 
which might be cited; and it is with a view to re- 
moving some of the difficulties and annoyances 
which an American student finds in his way on 
first coming abroad that we venture to give a few 
items of information gained entirely from person- 
al experience. 

The very best season for musical students in 
London is from Christmas to the end of Easter 
week ; and as the weather is generally very bad 
at this period, it is advisable to avoid those quar- 
ters of the town which would necessitate a long 
journey to and fro in attending lessons or con- 
certs. Kensington in its gravelled quarter, Not- 
ting Hill, and Chelsea are all good. The por- 
tions of London marked “ W. C.” (west-central 
district) are not good for vocal students, the fogs 
and damp being heaviest there. Highgate and 
Hampstead are fine and bracing, but rather dif- 
ficult of access; the Ailly part of Norwood is 
good, and particularly desirable from its proxim- 
ity to the Crystal Palace, while the flatter dis- 
trict of St. John’s Wood is undesirable, and the 
neighborhood of the Regent’s Canal should be 
strictly avoided. These remarks, it will be ob- 
served, apply specially to the autumn and winter 
seasons, and to students who must consider their 
bronchial tubes in preference to surroundings. 

Apartments can always be obtained in winter 
in the best parts of West Kensington, Notting 
Hill, and Norwood for moderate prices, ranging 
from five to ten dollars per week for a sitting- 
room and bedroom, including cooking and attend- 
ance, but exclusive of gas and fire, which usually 
amount to about one dollar and a half per week ; 
add to this the cost of food, which is rather dear 
in England, and may be estimated at from five 
to seven dollars a week for each person. A stu- 
dent wishing to economize very strictly can usu- 
ally obtain a large sleeping-room, which may be 
made into a daytime sitting-room, for three or 
four dollars a week, with attendance, provided he 
is willing to climb two or three flights of stairs, 
Boarding-houses exist in London, but for many 
reasons they should be avoided ; they are patron- 
ized only by foreigners, chiefly Americans, are 
not in a good part of the town, and are badly 
conducted; the apartment-house system is uni- 
versally adopted by English people and by all 
experienced travellers. 

The question of masters comes next: and here 
we would suggest either entering for a term at 
the Royal Academy of Music, if variety be an 
object, or taking private lessons from masters, 
if only one or two special branches are to be cul- 
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tivated. If the lessons are in singing, it is best 
for the pupil to take them at his own residence ; 
but piano-forte and instrumental lessons may be 
taken at the master’s rooms. The reason of this . 
is that the inclemency of the weather often makes 
it a great tax upon a singer to venture out. The 
piano-forte lessons, of course, are different, and 
masters in this branch have usually a fine piano 
and well-lighted rooms, which in the short days 
of a London winter is an important considera- 
tion. Excellent pianos may be hired at prices 
varying from three to eight dollars a month; 
while the musical library of Novello, in Berners 
Street, supplies the best music, both old and new, 
for two dollars a month, and if by the year, at 
cheaper rates. 

In looking for instruction the conservatories, 
of course, must be considered first, and as the 
Royal Academy of Music, in Hanover Square, 
leads the short list, we will give an idea of the 
methods and regulations there followed. Stu- 
dents desiring to enter the Academy must apply 
either at the beginning or middle of a term, and 
are submitted to an examination by competent 
masters. The year is divided into three terms 
of thirteen weeks each, and the subscription is 
ten guineas (about $52 50) per term. This in- 
cludes two weekly lessons in the branch which 
is the student’s specialty, one in harmony, one in 
a second study, one in elocution for singers; and 
if desired, the “sight” classes may be attended, 
and the violin quartette classes, and both orches- 
tral and choral practices. All of these are un- 
der the very best German, French, English, and 
Italian masters, and pupils on entering may choose 
from a printed list their own professors. Hours 
of study are likewise regulated in part by the 
students, and in using this privilege of course 
much depends upon the time of year when one 
enters; but we would suggest, from experience, 
that the mid-day hours be chosen, if possible, es- 
pecially for sight singing and piano-forte, since 
during the early and late hours of the English 
day sunlight is at best filtered, and reading by 
gas-light is always fatiguing. 

Classes in the languages are formed at the be- 
ginning of each term, and may be entered on 
payment of a guinea ($5 25) per term for each 
class. The regulations of the Royal Academy 
are strict, as they should be, and study and at- 
tendance are rigidly enforced. Pupils who are 
competent to take part in the orchestra pay only 
ten dollars entrance fee and seventy-five annually, 
or twenty-five per term, but they are required to 
assist at the weekly rehearsals and at the public 
performances. 

There are, of course, various scholarships 
whereby a second and third year of study may 
be made inexpensive, but many of these are con- 
fined to English students. The students have 
every possible facility given them for both prac- 
tice and performance ; there are concerts, private 
and public, soirées, and “orchestral practices.” 
The best professors in every branch are employ- 
ed, and if the English conservatory lacks that 
touch of the “divine afflatus” which inspires its 
German rivals, there are lacking none of the sol- 
id advantages, and an American pupil is always 
well received and encouraged. We have taken 
the Royal Academy of Music for illustration, be- 
cause in its way it is national; it is, so far as 
patronage goes, a government institution, and, as 
such, managed with more formality. The Lon- 
don Academy of Music, at St. George’s Hall, has 
also its advantages, chiefly those of economy, and 
good masters may be found there; but to those 
who can afford to go to Hanover Square we should 
commend it in preference to any other. 

Private lessons in piano-forte are to be obtain- 
ed in London at prices varying from eight shil- 
lings ($2) to £1 10s. ($7 50), the ordinary “ high- 
priced” professors asking about four or five dol- 
lars for a single lesson, but making a reduction 
for a term. Singing-masters almost invariably 
receive four or five dollars for each lesson, and 
the prevailing method is Italian, though of late 
another system is beginning to come into favor, 
that of Stulze, the great German master, who is 
already represented by one or two pupils in Lon- 
don, giving lessons, and thereby developing the 
glorious chest tones which seem among women 
to have died away with Theresa Tietjens, but to 
survive in such male voices as that of Stulze’s 


pupil Herr Henschel. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMARGO VEST BASQUE, PANIER OVER-SKIRT, AND 
SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 

FPNUE short suit illustrated on page 241, and of 

which a cut paper pattern is published, is a 
dressy model for spring and summer dresses of 
wool goods, of silk, or of grenadine. The Ca- 
margo basque is in the popular shape, displaying 
the entire front of the vest, and this vest is sew- 
ed to the edge of the basque, making a single 
garment of very simple shape. The vest may be 
of silk or of satin richly embroidered, as it is in 
the dress illustrated, or it may be of striped or 
brocaded silk or wool. The collar, cuffs, and 
pocket may be of the same material as the vest, 
but are oftenest of a third fabric; thus, if the 
basque is camel’s-hair, the vest is silk, and the 
cuffs and collar are of satin; or else if the vest 
is satin, the collar is velvet; silk and satin are 
used with grenadine. The back of the basque 
has short side forms that are left open in the 
seams from just below the waist line, as is the 
middle seam also ; a large button defines the waist 
line on each of the side form seams. The edges 
of the basque are merely faced, not piped. 

The panier over-skirt has for its principal feat- 
ure the soft pouf of the back, which is formed 
of two breadths of single-width goods, or one of 
double-width. It is pleated across the back, and 
the fringe passes below the pouf and breaks the 
abruptness of the bouffant upper part and droop- 
ing ends. In some French dresses crinoline lawn 





is put in this pouf, while other poufs have length- 


wise tapes to contract them, but the preference 
here is for the soft, drooping pouf. The front 
breadths are curved irregularly to form a pretty 
apron, and are trimmed with fringe. The new 
Breton laces or else French lace are also used on 
such suits instead of fringe. 


BONNETS AT THE OPENINGS. 


The private milliners have had their first open- 
ing of spring bonnets, at which are displayed the 
shapes and styles selected from among large im- 
portations at the wholesale houses. For early 
spring wear in the city, it is said, the small cot- 
tage bonnets will be retained, while the larger 
shapes will be chosen later in the season for the 
picturesque head-coverings worn at the watering- 
places and sea-side resorts. The newest cottage 
bonnets, after clasping the head closely, roll up- 
ward in the brim just above the forehead and 
low down behind the crown. This roll is scarce- 
ly an inch deep, yet when covered with shirred 
satin it makes the small bonnet much more dressy 
than were the closer fronts worn during the win- 
ter. The best Parisian milliners have sent out 
this new shape in the most expensive braids, 
trimmed with the richest materials used this sea- 
son. Cactus braids and the yellow Tuscans are 
almost as largely imported as chip bonnets, and 
are considered more elegant. While cream and 
écru satins are more generally used for trimmings 
and for facing brims, one of the most fashionable 
Parisian milliners puts dark facings in nearly all 
her bonnets, using especially Prince of Wales red 
and myrtle green satin; but such bonnets have 
invariably light trimmings on the outside, thus 
combining light and dark colors in the way noted 
early in the season. Dragon-flies made of brill- 
iants ornament some of the most expensive bon- 
nets; there are also many horseshoes, crescents, 
and buckles of these brilliant crystals used by 
the best milliners. Some of the new roses are as 
large as a peony, though not so brilliantly colored ; 
pale yellow, cream, and pink roses are shown in 
these mammoth sizes, and a single rose with some 
transparent crape foliage is placed on the left 
side or very low down on the crown. Smaller 
roses, yet still of good size, come in clusters of 
nine in the different shades of Prince of Wales 
red, and are massed together around the sides 
and top of the crown, but not below it. Poppies, 
both single and double, are used in the same way. 
New marabout feathers are finished on the tips 
with bits of mother-of-pearl. Silver wheat and 
silver cord are also used, especially on black bon- 
nets, and there are some very handsome bonnets 
with brims made of gold braid. 


CANTON CRAPE BONNETS, ETC. 


In glancing over a milliner’s collection the 
great number of colored bonnets and the scarcity 
of black ones are evident. Aside from the chip 
and straw bonnets already noted, there are many 
made-up bonnets of Canton crape, or of thin 
crape, of crépe lisse, of India muslin, of lace, and 
of flowers. The Canton crape bonnets of rose 
pink, white, pale blue, or cream-color have shirred 
brims and smooth crowns that are round and 
more sloping than those shown in braids. For 
trimming they have wide barbes of the new 
Ferreri lace, the point Raguse, or else of Breton 
lace, held by crystal ornaments ; some very dark 
flowers or foliage clusters are then added, and 
there is almost universally a marabout feather, 
or else the three short ostrich tips known as the 
Prince of Wales feathers. In some bonnets a 
pleating of white lace is put inside the brim, but 
the face trimming most used is a chaplet of small 
flowers. Clusters of large roses are also seen. 


FLOWER CROWNS. 


The flower crowns are an especial novelty, and 
will be used for dressy occasions in lieu of the 
flower bonnets of last summer. These have a 
flowing brim of chip or Tuscan braid, and the 
entire crown is formed of roses crushed together, 
from which small branches depend. The pret- 
tiest rose crowns show pink and cream roses to- 
gether. Pansy crowns are also very pretty with 
shirred brims of white crépe lisse, or else of In- 
dia muslin, with lace or ribbon strings. 

To wear with dressy costumes of black or col- 
ored silk or grenadine the preference is given to 
Tuscan or chip bonnets with moderately flowing 
brim, trimming of écru or cream satin, Breton 
lace strings, and knife- pleating outside of the 
brim ; also a cluster of white plumage, and some 
dark large flowers. 


DRESSES AT THE OPENINGS. 


The first “openings” at the large furnishing 
stores display dresses with flat fronts, aprons, 
and shirred fronts in great variety, with but one 
feature in common, viz., the bouffant back dra- 
pery. This abundant draping is shown in the 
simplest white muslins as well as in the dressy 
Pompadour foulards, and in the satin toilettes that 
are draped with striped and brocaded grenadines 
of the richest quality. To vary these draperies 
and to make them intricate seems to be the mo- 
distes’ study, yet one of the handsomest styles has 
the simplest paniers. Thus a princesse full-dress 
toilette of cream-colored satin has paniers of pékin 
grenadine of many brilliant colors, the gay stripes 
of roses being separated by lace-like stripes of 
cream-color, The satin corsage is plain like a 
basque several inches below the waist, and the 
paniers are then set on. This draping is a 
breadth each side of the front sewed on below 
the hips almost plainly, then caught up in a clus- 
ter of pleats high on the side seams, whence each 
again descends, meeting in the back and extend- 
ing all the way down the middle of the train in 


soft billowy drapery. Across the front breadths 


are alternate soft puffs of the satin and grena- 
dine, and the grenadine is also combined with the 
satin of the flounce on the bottom. 





The panier basques are seen on many short 


these are simply cut quite long and caught up in 
pleats in the side seams to make the hips look 
large; a bouffant over-skirt is used with these. 
There are also panier polonaises that afford ex- 
cellent suggestions to ladies who wish to remodel 
the long polonaises worn last year. In many in- 
stances a vest of plain or of shirred satin is intro- 
duced in these, but others button closely from the 
throat part of the way down, while the lower end 
is curved open, and their great length is caught 
up in deep pleats in the side seams quite high on 
the hips; other pleats at irregular intervals are 
then taken in the back of the garment. Shirred 
satin vests of cream-color or of old gold are used 
with very dark fabrics to make dressy toilettes. 
The preference is given to contrasts in trimmings 
rather than to shades of the prevailing color. 


POMPADOUR DRESSES. 


The Pompadour foulards in bright colors are 
made up in pretty bouffant dresses for the house 
and for the summer resorts. They are almost 
like princesse wrappers, being all in one piece, 
but they have panier basques, or else polonaise 
effects shown on the fronts, while the back will 
have broad cascades of lace and ribbon. Shirred 
and festooned flounces are also on these gay 
gowns, 

WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


The white muslin dresses displayed will revive 
the waning popularity of white suits and house 
toilettes. They are composed of the sheerest or- 
gandy or else of sprigged muslin, the most popu- 
lar design having crescents or horseshoes. For 
trimmings they have Breton laces, Breton inser- 
tion, and any number of bows, loops, and ends of 
gay brocaded ribbons, or else of smooth satin 
ribbons. Loops of white satin ribbon are espe- 
cially effective amid rows of Breton lace. One of 
the prettiest white organdy evening dresses has 
alternate frills of black Breton lace with white 
Breton for trimming; sprays of blush-roses are 
on the square corsage and elbow sleeves. A day 
dress of sprigged muslin has a panier basque 
pleated on the hips, while a vest is outlined with 
Breton insertion; lace to match is used to edge 
the basque. The over-skirt has pleats across the 
apron and two breadths intertwined for back 
drapery; the short round skirt has a knife-pleat- 
ed flounce of the muslin. Cheap narrow brocaded 
ribbons are used in the most brilliant colors for 
brightening up such dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. James M‘Creery & Co.; 
and A. T, Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Lapy Burvett-Courts has given Londor an- 
other surprise by entertaining a large number 
of coster-mongers and their wives to a dinner at 
a monster coffee-house in Spitalfields. Her la- 
dyship not only sat at dinner with her guests, 
but did the honors of the table, and spoke a few 
friendly words to the coster-mongers and their 
wives afterward. Lady Burpert-Coutts has 
had these men trained in habits of thrift and in- 
dustry, and the association, besides having been 
able to make loans of $7500 out of their own 
ane have about $1000 to their credit in the 
bank. 

—The late RicHARD Henry Dana, not satisfied 
with the Calvinism of his day, joined many years 
ago the Episcopal Church, in which communion 
he thenceforth lived, and ‘died. He was one of 
the original founders of the Church of the Ad- 
vent. hough a very stanch Churchman, and 
holding his opinions with great tenacity, he was 
a man of too much breadth and strength to look 
at truth otherwise than with his own eyes. The 
underlying purpose of his published writings is 
religious; they have the sombre tinge of the 
Puritanism in which he was bred, but his relig- 
ious temper mellowed as he ripened in years. 
He felt that practical goodness was of more im- 
portance than mere rightness of opinion. He 
had crosses, but bore them in silence, and went 
down to his grave with intellect unclouded and 
with faith undimmed. 

—Miss CHANDLER, formerly teacher in La- 
oni Indiana, has been appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in Wellesley College, at a salary of 
$800, with board. Miss CHANDLER took the reg- 
ular classical course in Michigan University. 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER writes that ‘‘ GEORGE 
Downin@’s sisters areavenged. Harvard College 
was founded because Lucy Down1ne wanted to 
educate her son. To do so she put her daugh- 
ters out to service, and took their wages to help 
educate their brother. She lived poorly and 
meanly herself for the same end. Through her 
influence with her brother, Governor WINTHROP, 
the General Court of Boston voted £400 to es- 
tablish a college at Cambridge. In 1640, second 
on the list of its first graduating class was the 
name of GEORGE DOWNING, nephew of Governor 
Winturop and son of Lucy Downine. This 
youth will be a baronet—a great man to fight 
under CROMWELL, to be a ‘turncoat’ under the 
Struarts.. Yet when his mother, who had pinch- 
ed herself and made his sisters servants to edu- 
cate him—when,at the age of seventy-three, she 
asked him for money, he snubbed her and re- 
fused it.” 

—The Massachusetts Deans are long-lived. 
Miss Fanny Dean, of South Raynham, died sud- 
denly on the 10th of March, aged eighty-five; her 
sister CoRINDA died December 28, aged eighty- 
eight; another sister, Saran, died a year ago, 
aged ninety-one. One sister, Mrs. Goprrey Ros- 
INSON, survives, in her eighty- -second 

—Dr. OXENDEN, for many years Bishop of 
Montreal and Primate of Canada, has accepted 
the vicarage of Hachington, England, at a salary 
of $2750, which is about half the pay of a Cana- 
dian prelate, with less than half the labor, and 
none of the endless petty worry that attaches to 
places of that sort. 

—Madame Gerster is said to have communi- 
cated to a gentleman of the press the following 
interésting incidents of her youth: ‘‘ My father 
was a carpenter in Kaschau. I used to go to 
school and work at home. I was always happy 
and always singing. I sang about my daily 
work, as a bird sings, because my heart was full 
of joy and music. Sometimes poorer people 





dresses of muslin, or of wool or silk. Most of 


was a great compliment, and I would sing just 
as well as I could. Well, one day when father 
was gut to work and mother was away at the 
market, I felt very happy. I was just twelve 
years old then, was ironing, and singing with all 
my might. When I stopped, a man at the win- 
dow clapped his hands, and said, ‘ Ah, little girl, 
you sing like a bird.” ‘And who are you? I 
asked. ‘Well, ’'m Hetmespercer. I’m the 
musical director from Vienna. I'm going to 
ive some concerts here in the village, and when 
get through in Kaschau I’m going back to Vi- 
enna; and if you want to go with me, I’ll take 
you,’ he added. Then,” said Madame GerstsER, 
laughing, ‘‘I remember how they fixed me up. 
Father was to pay for my tuition, and mother 
was to keep me in clothes. I remember how I 
cried and laughed and savg all the way to Vi- 
enna,.”’ 

—Mr. STANIFORD, one of the financial and 
landed magnates of California, is the proprietor 
of a farm of 2000 acres near San Francisco. Upon 
it are sheds and stables stretching for a mile, 
coutaining 300 thorough-bred horses, valued at 
over $200,000. 

—Professor Mary J. Sarrorp-Biake, M.D., 
gave the valedictory before the faculty at the sixth 
annual Commencement of the Boston University 
School of Medicine, in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, March 5. 

—Miss BERRIAN, of Stamford, Connecticut, has 
purchased a new brick building in that place for 
$10,000, the first floor of which is to be used as 
a reading-room, while the remainder will be fitted 
up as a temperance boarding-house for young 
men who refrain from intoxicating drink. 

—Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hat recently sent out 
cards for the fifty-fourth anniversary of their 
marriage. 

—The late Deacon Asa Or1s, of New London, 
Connecticut, left property valued at $750,000. 
The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions is made residuary legatee of the 
estate, and will be the recipient of about $500,000, 
which is one of the largest bequests it ever re- 
ceived. The other public bequests are: Lewis 
Female Cent Society of New London, $1000; 
Bulkeley School, $10,000; Bacon Academy, Col- 
chester, $10,000; First Ecclesiastical Society of 
New Loudon, $10,000; American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, $10,000; Amer- 
ican Home Mission Society, $5,000; American 
Bible Society, $5,000; American Tract Socie- 
ty, $5,000; Yale College Theological Seminary, 

25,000 ; Amherst Colle ge, $25,000. : 
" —General GRANT was received with almost 

royal honors in India. After a short stay in 
Bombay, he went to Allahabad, where he was the 
guest of the Lieutenant-Governor, and thence to 
Calcutta, where he was the guest of the Viceroy, 
Lord LyTTon. 

—Mrs. CHARLES BROOK, who died recently in 
Leicestershire, gave to the Church of Eugland 
during her life not less than $700,000. 

—Queen VicTORIA has started on a journey to 
Italy. She travels under the title of the Count- 
ess of Kent. On the Italian frontier she will be 
received by the Duke of Aosta, who will escort 
her to Baveno, on the Lago Maggiore, where she 
will be visited by King HuMBERT. 

—At last they are going to do something in 
Scotland to freshen up recollections of WALLACE 
and Bruce. If those two ‘“ parties’’ had lived 
in the United States, several hundred thousands 
of dollars would long ago have been expended in 
ornamental stone-work to theirmemory. Those 
two gents were contemporaries. Mr. WALLACE, 
however, after skirmishing around with varied 
success, was finally arrested, and hung in Lon- 
don in 1305, at the early age of thirty-five. Mr. 
BRUCE was a little more fortunate in having 
been of royal birth, and was crowned King of 
Scotland at the age of thirty-two. He died at 
fifty-eight. He did not have any good time. It 
was fight all the while, and murder came in 
whenever circumstances required it. It seems 
to be thought proper that W. and B. should have 
something done for them, although they were 
planted five hundred and fifty years ago, and 
Scotland is now about to do it. 

—The late General THomas W. SHERMAN waa 
of the stuff of which soldiers are made. When 
a boy he was anxious to enter the army. His 
father refused. T. W-.S. “lit out”? privately for 
Washington, walking most of the way, and ob- 
tained from General JACKSON an appointment to 
West Point, where he graduated with credit, and 
became a lieutenant in the Third Artillery. He 
gained distinction in the Mexican war, and won 
a brevet for gallant conduct at Buena Vista. 
Early in the late war he was made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers. At Port Hudson, in 1863, 
he lost a leg, being at the time under General 
Banks. In the volunteer service he held tie 
rank of brevet major-general. In December, 
1870, he was placed on ‘the retired list, with the 
full rank of a major-general of the re gular army. 
When the naval and military expedition left 
Hampton Roads in October, 1861, against Port 
Royal and the Sea Islands, General SHERMAN 
was in command of the land forces, consisting 
of thirteen volunteer regiments. In December 
he occupied Beaufort and Tybee Island. In 
March, 1863, General SHERMAN took possession 
of Edisto Island, carrying the United States flag 
more than half the distance from Beaufort to 
Charleston. 

—Mrs. Mary Cowpen CLARKgs, in her Recol- 
lections of Writers, thus tells how her engagement 
to her husband was detected by WrLLi1amM Hone, 
author of the Hvery-day Book: *‘ As I was only 
seventeen, and my parents thought me too young 
to be married, our engagement was not general- 
ly made known. This caused a rather droll cir- 
cumstance to happen. CHARLES, having occa- 
sion to call on business connected with the 
Every-day Book upon WILLIAM Hong, who was 
then under temporary pressure of difficulties, 
and dwelt in a district called ‘within the rules’ 
of the King’s Bench Prison, took me with him 
to see that clever and deservedly popular writer. 
Our way lying through a region markedly dis- 
tinguished for its atmosphere of London smoke, 
London dirt, London mud, and London squalor, 
some of the flying soots chanced to leave traces 
on my countenance; and while we were talking 
to Mr. Hone, CHARLES, noticing a large smut on 
my face, coolly blew it off, and continued the 
conversation. Next time they met, Hone said 
to CHaRLEs, ‘ You are engaged to Miss Novst- 
LO, are you not?” ‘What makes you think so?’ 
was the rejoinder. ‘Oh, when I saw you so fa- 
miliarly puff off that smut on a young lady’s 
cheek, and she so quietly submitted to your 
mode of doing it, I knew you must be an en- 





stood in front of the window. I thought that it 





gaged pair.’” 
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Knotted Fringe. 
Tms fringe may 
be made of crochet 
cotton, thread, sad- 
dler’s silk, or worsted. 
On a double founda- 
tion thread fasten a 
number of ends 
a yard long and 
laid double, in the 
usual manner (pro- 
ceeding from left to 
right), but after fasten- 
ing each end work with 
the right one of the two 
knotting ends 1 tatting knot 
(that is, one button-hole stitch 
downward on the foundation 
thread and one button-hole 
stitch upward on the same) 
before fastening the next 
thread. For the next trans- 






























































posed row of knots work with _ Fig. 1—Monogram. 
every following two ends 2 CRoss Strrch EMBROIDERY, 
Knorre chain stitch knots (that is, t 
wien: with the first end work 1 button-hole stitch on the sec- 


ond end, and with the latter 1 button-hole stitch on the 
first end). Then change the ends, employing the sec- 
ond of the next two ends with the first of the following 
two ends, and again working 2 chain stitch knots. 
Carry a double foundation thread over the knotting 
ends, and with each end successively work 1 tatting 
knot on the former. Separate 24 knotting ends for each pattern figure, and execute 
the knot-work as shown by the illustration, working the bars in the chain stitch knot 
described previously, The number of bars and the ends with which they are worked 
are plainly shown in the illustration. The three principal figures in the design 
of each pattern figure consist of Josephine knots, which are worked as shown 
by the illustration, and fastened. For each figure in the group of knots sur- 
rounding the Josephine knots, 
which are worked with three 
ends, * employ one end for 
the foundation (see illustra- 
tion), and work thereon with 
the next end 1 button-hole 
stitch, then on the latter end 
work with the third end 1 
button-hole stitch, and repeat 
twice from *. Before be- 
ginning these knotted figures 
join the various rows of chain 
stitch knots with one double 
knot. The close edge, which 
borders the point of each pat- 
tern figure, is worked in the 
manner of the knotted figure 
described previously, but the 
foundation, composed origi- 
nally of two threads, is con- 
stantly increased toward the 
extremity of the point by adding the knotting ends which are left 
standing in working the narrowing design. Tie the projecting 
ends at the extremity of a point into a knot, and cut them even. 


Crochet Tidy. 


_ Tus tidy is worked with fine Estremadura knitting cotton, and 
is composed of rosettes and cross-shaped figures. For a rosette 
make a foundation of 8 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet as follows: Ist round.—10 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as first de. (double crochet), seven times al- 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Towet, Fic. 1. 
Darnine Srircu. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Sritco Emprowery. 











Fig. 1.—Towe. Rack wira Towet.—Darnine Stitcu anp of the preceding round, work four times alternately for one widening 3 
ternately 1 de. on the next foundation st., ‘7 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on Knort-Worx.—[See Figs. 2-4; and Figs. 5 and 6, Page 233.] 
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the third of the 3 
ch, counting as first 
dej in this round. 2d 

+ round.—* 3 sc, (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next 
3 ch., 3 sc. on the fol- 

EP EEE : lowing st., 3 sc. on the 

next 3. st., 

pass over the 
next st., and 
repeat seven 
times from > ; 
then 1 sl. on 
the first se. in 
this round. 3d 
round, — Turn 
the work on 
the wrong side, 
and going back 
ee on the st. of 
aoe the preceding 

. round, * pass 

Fig. 3.—MonoGraM. — over the next 

Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY. 9 st., 3 sc. 

(inserting the 
needle in the back vein of the st.) on 
the following 3 st., 3 sc. on the next 
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Fig. 3.—FRINGE 


st., 3-sc, on the following 3 st., and FOR TowEL, 
repeat seven times from + ; then 1 Fig. 1.—Knor- 
sl. on the first sc. in this round. 4th Work. 


round.—Turn the work, and going back 

on the st. of the preceding round, + pass over 2 st., 2 sc. on the next 2 st., 2 sec. 
on the following st., 3 sc. on the next st., 2 sc. on the following st., 2 sc. on the 
next 2 st., and repeat from ¥ ; then | sl. on the first sc. in this round. 5th-10th 
rounds.—Like the preceding round, but the number of sc. worked on 1 st. at the 
beginning and end of each pattern figure is increased by one in each round. 11th 
round.—Turn the work, and going back on the st. of the preceding round, 
> pass over the next 2 st., 10 se. on the following 10 st., 3 sc. on the 
next st., 10 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 10 st., and repeat 
seven times from > ; then 
1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. 12th round.—Like 
the preceding round. 13th 
round.—1 se, on the next 
st., 4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., 
* four times alternately 
1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch.; then 3 de. 
separated each by 1 ch. 
on the second following 
st., five times alternately 
1 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following st.; then 1 de. 
on the third following st., 
1 ch., and repeat seven 
times from >; finally, 
work 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 14th round.—Turn the 
work, and going back on the preceding st. work 1 se. on each st. in the 
preceding round, but on the middle de. of each point work 8 sc. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first se, in this round. This completes one rosette. Every 
following rosette is worked in the same manner. For a cross-shaped 
figure make a foundation of 4 st., close these in a ring with 1 sl., and 
crochet as follows: 1st round.—2 sc. on each foundation st. 2d round. 
—2 sc. on each st. in the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. 
in this round. 3d round.—Turn the work, and going back on the st. 





Fig. 4.—Borper ror Towet, Fic. 1. 
Darnine Stircu. 





sc. on the next st. (inserting the needle in the back vein), 3 sc. on the 
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following 8 st.; finally, $ se. on the first 
8 sc. in this round. 4th—7th rounds.— 
Like the preceding round, but the num- 
ber of sc. between two widenings is in- 
creased by 2 in every round, and at the 
end of the 7th round only 1 se. is work- 
ed on the first st.. Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. This part forms the cen- 
tre of the cross. In connection there- 
with work for each of the four bars of 
the cross as follows: Turn the work, lay 
on the thread anew, and crochet in the 
end while working the next st., 6 sc. on 
the 6 st. before the middle st. of the 
widening, 3 sc. on the next st., 6 sc. on 
the following 6 st. > Turn the work, 
and going back on the 
preceding st. work 1 
ch., pass over the next 
st., 6 sc. on, the fol- 
lowing 6 st., 3 sc. on 
the next st., 6 sc. on 
the following 6 st., and 
repeat eleven times 
from *, which com- 
pletes. the bar. The 
other bars are worked 
in the same manner. 
The crosses and ro- 
settes are joined with 
a picot round, worked 
as follows: * 3 se. 
on the middle st. in 
the next point of a ro- 
sette, 5 sc. on the next 


Fig. 1.—Monogra. 
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5 st., L-se, on the following st., 1 ch., 3 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1-se. 
on the first of these), 1 ch., 1 se, on the 
st. on which the last sc. was worked, 6 
sc. on the next 6 st., 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing st., 1 ch., 3 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
next st., 6 sc. on the following 6 st., 1 
se. on the next st., 1 ch., 3 p., 1 ch, 1 
se, on the st. on which the last se. was 
worked, 5 sc, on the following 5 st., 1 
se. on the next st., 1 ch., 3 p., 1 ch., 1 
sc. on the same st. on which the last st. 
was worked, 1 ch., 3 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on 
the same st. on which the last 2 st. were 
worked, 5 sc. on the next 5 st., 1 se. on 
the following st., 1 ch., 3 p., 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the same st. on which the last se. 
was worked, 6 sc. on the next 6 st., 1 
se. on the following st., 1 ch., 3 p., 1 
ch., 1 se. on the same st. on which the 
last se. was worked, 6 sc. on the next 6 
st., 1 se. on the following st., 1 ch., 3 p., 


1 ch., 1 se. on the same st. on which the last sc. was worked, 5 sc. on 
the next 5 st.; repeat three times from +, but in every repetition 
The joining is of course omitted on that 
portion of the rosette which comes on the outer edge of the tidy. 


Carved-wood Epergne. 


Tuts épergne is of carved ebony and French walnut. 


fasten to the following cross. 


of the fruit dish is lined with double g 


set pictures representing sprays of leaves. 
épergne is arranged to hold fruit-knives, and holds a flower-vase of 


cut glass, The bottom of the épergne 
which is worked with colored filling silk 





Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Wasre-PAPER BaskeET. 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram, 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked with 
white or colored embroidery cotton in 
satin, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Ladies’ Gauntlet Gloves, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue glove Fig. 1 is of black kid, with 
gauntlet embroidered in chain, satin, 
tent, and herring-bone stitch with silver 
thread, and bordered with black lace, 
which is run with silver thread. The 
glove Fig. 2 is embroidered with gold 
thread in chain, satin, tent, and herring- 
bone stitch. The gaunt- 
let is of gold-lace ar- 
ranged over a side-pleat- 
ing of crépe lisse. 


Glove Box. 

Tuts pasteboard glove 
box is twelve inches and 
seven-eighths long and 
four inches and a half 
wide. The rim is cover- 
ed on the outside with 
a bias strip of blue sat- 
in, which is box-pleated 
yon both sides. Each 
pleat is tacked at the 
middle with a few stitch- 
es. The rim is trimmed 
besides with festoons of 
white silk cord and gre- 
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Fig. 3.—Design ror Waste-Parer Basket, 


Fie. 2:—Cross Stirco Emprowery. 



















Fig. 5.—Monocram ror Towel, Fic. 1, 
Pace 232,—Darnin@ Srircu. 


The bottom 
lass plates, between which are 
The upper part of the 


is ornamented with a border, 
on a foundation of black satin. 


Guiove Box. 




















Crocuet Epe@ine ror LIinGerir. 


Fig. 6.—Monogram ror Towe, Fic. 1 
Page 232.—Daryine Sritcu. 


The basket Fig. 2 





, 


lots. On the cord are strung wooden 
moulds covered with white silk. .The lid 
of the box is covered on the outside with 
overlapping folds of cream-colored and 
blue satin as shown by the illustration. 
Between these are set embroidered bor- 
ders worked on white felt, pinked on the 
edges, and which are worked in satin, 
chain, and knotted stitch and im point 
Russe with blue silk and gold threads. A 
leaf ruche of cream-colored satin ribbon 
borders the lid. The box is lined with 
cream-colored satin, edged with white silk 
cord. The lid is raised by means of a loop. 


Netted Guipure Border for 
Tidies, etc. 

Tuts border is worked on a foundation 
of straight netting with medium-sized 
thread in point d’esprit and in point de re- 
prise. Around the design figures are run 
double rows of similar thread. 


Embroidered Waste-paper Baskets, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue basket Fig. 1 is made of varnished black cane rods, which are 
ornamented with gold beads. 
sections, which are trimmed with embroidery, which is worked on gray 
Aida canvas with claret-colored silk in cross stitch, interlined with card- 
board, and lined with lustring. 
the basket as shown by the illustration. 
is made of wicker-work and black varnished cane 
rods, finished on the ends with ivory plaques. 
including the lid, is twenty inches. 


The outside of the basket is divided into 


Bows of claret-colored satin ribbon trim 


The height of the basket, 
The sides are trimmed with em- 





Fig. 2.—EmprowweRED WasTE-PAPER Basket 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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broidered lambrequins of black satin. The em- 
broidery is worked over canvas in cross stitch 
with maize filling silk in the design Fig. 8. After 
finishing the embroidery, ravel out the threads 
of the canvas, fold the edge of the satin narrow 
on the wrong side, and line it with lustring. 
Black silk tassels are set on the points of the 
lambrequin. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No, 42, Vol. XL] 
COWARD CONSCIENCE! 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ GranpmorueEr’s Money,” “ Lirrte Kate 
Kinsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero. 


“O voward conscience, how dost thon afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK Iv. 
THE LINKS OF THE CHAIN. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
NEW RESOLUTION. 


Wars Mr. Hilderbrandt had taken the letter 
from his wife, and was perusing eagerly its con- 
tents, his black eyes darting from one corner of 
the sockets to another with extraordinary celer- 
ity, Mrs. Hilderbrandt planted her elbows on the 
desk, and hid her thin face with her hands. 

“T wish I could die, sitting here,” she said, 
fretfully. “Oh! my own girl—my dear, clever, 
innocent Violet, dragged down to this at last !” 

“What does that letter say ?”” demanded Tom, 
in so imperious a tone that Mr. Hilderbrandt left 
off its perusal, and the wife was scared from her 
grief, and sat back in her chair to look at him. 
“ Read it aloud? Do you think my interest in her 
is not greater than yours, and more to be consid- 
ered ?” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt regarded Tom with evident 
interest. 

“Greater than mine, Mr. Dagnell. Are you 
quite sure of that?” he said. 

77.” 

“Would you change places with her, if it were 
possible ?” inquired Mr. Hilderbrandt. “Give up 
your liberty and set her free ?” 

“Yes, gladly, God knows,” cried Tom. 

“JT wish it were possible,” said Mr. Hilder- 
brandt, malignantly ; “for with my daughter here, 
and you comfortably locked away from her, life 
would be bearable.” 

“She had better die than come home to you,” 
answered Tom. “But what does the letter say ? 
Am I to take you by the throat and shake the in- 
formation out of you ?” 

“One moment, Sir,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, put- 
ting both hands behind his back; “you are too 
impetuous, and excite my wife, who is of a nerv- 
ous temperament. ‘She had better die than come 
home, Marie,’ do you hear that, and from the man 
who has brought this infernal trouble on us? 
For,” he added, mournfully, “it is all through 
him.” 

“And whom Violet loves—remember that, 
Paul,” said Mrs. Hilderbrandt. 

“She says so—does she say so in that letter ?” 
exclaimed Tom. ‘“ Why do you keep staring at 
me? Why will you not tell me something?” 

“Tt may be a blow to you, if you love my 
child,” said Hilderbrandt. 

“ ” 


Mr. Hilderbrandt walked slowly back to his 
chair. 

“I will explain at once; and please you to 
moderate your voice, as my clerks down stairs are 
not in my confidence, and know nothing of my 
life. My daughter,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, “ de- 
clines all assistance from counsel, and will make 
no attempt to prove her innocence in any way.” 

“Great Heaven!” 

“She will not say a word in her defense.” 

“She was going to Paris to assert her inno- 
cence,” said Tom, “to defy her accusers, to—” 

“Yes, that is all true,” said Mr, Hilderbrandt, 
checking Tom’s outburst; “and she might have 
been saved possibly. The most eminent advo- 
cates in Paris would have fought her battle, not 
with the money of these Olivers whom you have 
sent to pester her and complicate matters, but 
with my money, my influence, my power. My 
false witnesses, had it been necessary to lie to 
save her, should have been there in a legion; 
she should not have gone to prison. Why, of 
my black life the girl had never dreamed till 
lately.” 

“She will be found guilty now,” moaned forth 
the mother from the background. “The—” 

“Marie, be quiet!” shouted her husband. 
“You disturb me by your whining—you have be- 
come almost a curse to me with your regrets.” 

“T can’t help it,” answered Mrs. Hilderbrandt. 
“Whichever way I look or strive to turn is utter 
misery. What is to be done to save the poor 
child who—” 

“The first thing to be done is to keep your 
mouth shut,” was the very rude remark of Mr. 
Hilderbrandt, “and the next to listen to me. 
My daughter,” turning to Tom, and beating her 
letter in the palm of his hand, “has heard, 
through her indiscreet mother here, that I am not 
likely to live six months, and that half a dozen 
doctors have been paid large fees to come and 
tell me so. Hence, as Violet’s defense—and 
those blundering Olivers’ instructions”—he add- 
ed, as some painful reminiscence of their media- 
tion suddenly occurred to him—“ would cast the 
guilt on me, bring about my arrest, expose me in 
jal to hardships and privations to which I am 
totally unaccustomed, and shorten my days still 
more prematurely, Miss Hilderbrandt, very kindly 
and filially, will not say one word or give one 
clew that might interfere with her father’s per- 
sonal convenience. This, Sir, is the kind of thing 
we have at the Porte St. Martin—mélodrame of 
the first class, but infernal nonsense, for all that,” 





“ My poor girl,” began his wife. “She—” 

“Violet is indiscreet not to save herself at my 
expense, but I am none the less infinitely obliged 
to her,” the father continued ; “and, I may add, 
proud of her, too. She could not have done more 
for you; and I am not the lover, the hero, the 
young gentleman who has known her three 
months, and made a fool of himself the greater 
part of the time. I am only the man who has 
tried to be good and honest in her sight, and 
failed.” 

It was bitter satire, but it did not sting Thom- 
as Dagnell in any way, or in any way affect him. 
He remembered that this man had been an actor, 
and for some reason or other, difficult to guess 
at, he seemed acting now the part of cynic. 

Mrs. Hilderbrandt was anxious to speak again 
—she had even commenced by calling out her 
husband’s Christian name—when he said, sav- 
agely, 

“Do you want to kill me by excitement, mad- 
am—and at once?” 

“Heaven forbid, Paul; but—” 

“We know the worst, and are resigned to it. 
Violet saves me, and I die like a gentleman in 
my bed—like Sir John Dagnell, of Broadlands, 
who was a scamp after my own heart, though 
extremely deficient in nerve. You will excuse 
my allusion to your father,” turning to Tom, and 
bowing politely, “ but I am not the only one pres- 
ent who has—” 

“T must ask your silence,” said Tom, quickly. 

“ As you please,” Hilderbrandt answered, “ only 
don’t sit there a grim judge upon me, as if your 
halo of self-righteousness came to you by inherit- 
ance. I know better than that. Your father—” 

“Ts in his coffin. Let him rest. We are talk- 
ing of Violet. Something must be done,” cried 
Tom ; “her life shall not be sacrificed to yours.” 

“Her own fault,” said Hilderbrandt, coolly. 

“T will denounce you !” cried Tom. 

“What can you say?” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
contemptuously. “Iam a respectable and wealthy 
man ; I never committed a robbery in my life; I 
never raised my hand against my neighbor; I 
am the proprietor of several vast magazines of 
art on the Continent and here; all you see around 
has been honestly bought and paid for; even 
that admirable specimen of a Turner, Mr. Dag- 
nell—which caught your eye, I perceived, upon 
your entrance—I purchased for a fair amount of 
money, although I certainly got it somewhat of a 
bargain.” 

“That picture is a witness against you—my 
word is another,” said Tom. 

“You will never betray us, and kill him at 
once!” cried the wife, rising. ‘ Violet will hate 
you—Violet will—” 

“ Marie,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, firmly but per- 
suasively, “oblige me by withdrawing. I have a 
great deal of business to settle with this exuber- 
ant gentleman, and you interrupt me sadly. You 
make me cough my life away—too soon.” 

A violent paroxysm of coughing came on as 
he concluded, but he would not allow Mrs. Hil- 
derbrandt to attend to him again; he waved her 
back with his hands; he even rose and walked 
across the room and opened the door for her to 
depart, struggling all the while for breath, and 
gesticulating vehemently. 

“There, there, have patience, Paul ; I will go,” 
said his wife ; “ but when may I return ?” 

“Tn half an hour, when this gentleman has 

one.” 

She looked at our hero very earnestly, and then 
suddenly held out her hands to him. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Dagnell. Heaven reward you 
for all your interest in my girl—helpless as it is !” 
Tom shook hands with her, and she added: 

“Tf I could have altered my husband’s life, I 
would have done it long ago; but I had not the 
power, so I sank with him. And he is not whol- 
ly bad—if you only knew what was in him— 
what—” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt put his hands on her shoul- 
der, kissed her suddenly, fairly pushed her from 
the room, and locked the door behind her. Tom 
heard the key turn, and was on his guard, having 
great doubts of the gentleman with whom he was 
locked in. 

“ Now, Sir,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, “ we have 
been losing valuable time hitherto. Take a seat 
again, and listen to me.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
BUSINESS. 


Tom DaGnewy and Mr. Hilderbrandt sat down 
facing each other, and the latter said, very quickly, 

“You love my daughter? Say it again.” 

“Yes, I love her,” answered Tom. 

“She is the daughter of a receiver of stolen 
goods ; over her life will ever rest the curse of 
her paternity—and yet you would make her your 
wife ?” said Hilderbrandt. 

“T would.” 

“You are to your cousin at present ?” 

“The engagement is at an end,” said Tom. 
“But what is this—” 

“One moment, and I will explain,” said Mr. 
Hilderbrandt ; “my time is as valuable as your 
own, and I have less of it to spare. I only wish 
to say my daughter is worthy to be your wife, and 
you will find no better, braver girl in all the world 
than she is. There will come happiness,” he 
concluded, hurriedly; “all will be well: I see 
clearly to the end—to the very end! Shake 
hands with me, will you, Tom Dagnell ?” 

Tom hesitated. The man was still incompre- 
hensible ; he did not understand him, but there 
was a new look upon his face. 

“Shake hands with me—Aer father! Come, it 
is your last chance,” he said; “I am going away 
in five minutes.” 

“Going away!” 

“To Paris, to make a full, true, and particular 
confession of the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, lightly. “What 
is the use of six more months of life to me?” 





“You will give yourself up?” cried Tom ; “you 
will prove her innocence ?” 

“ Ay, by God! I will.” 

Tom seized his hand and shook it in his own. 

“That God will forgive many sins for this one 
act of atonement,” daid our hero. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt coughed, struggled with his 
breath for a while, and then looked with his old 
sardonic smile at Tom. 

“T don’t know any thing about that,” he said; 
“but here is Violet’s life on the one hand, and 
my carcass on the cther—a good name against a 
bad one, virtue against vice—and the Porte St. 
Martin business getting to act the fifth. I almost 
made up my mind to do this yesterday; it was 
arranged before the letter came this morning, only 
I was not quite up to the moral stand-point. But 
Violet has thought of me to-day; I am not the 
demon to be always shunned, and now I am ready 
to go. Come with me!” 

“With you to Paris ?” 

“You will make sure of me then, for my cour- 
age may fail me at the last, without an honest 
man to stand by. They may release Violet at 
once. They will certainly allow you to see her. 
Come.” 

“Yes, I will come,” said Tom; “but your 
wife—” 

“She will know all presently,” replied Mr. Hil- 
derbrandt. “I wrote her a letter, with full in- 
structions, yesterday, before I had made up my 
mind. She will go abroad to her friends in Aus- 
tralia. I can not be distressed by saying good-by 
to her now. You saw me kiss her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That was the last embrace. Come on, Mr. 
Dagnell. Let us get away.” 

He seized his hat, struggled into an overcoat, 
and was ready. They went down stairs together, 
he leaning on Tom’s arm, as though he had grown 
old and feeble suddenly. In the shop, through 
which they passed in preference to entering the 
Strand by a side door, Mr. Hilderbrandt said to 
his chief assistant, 

“Mr. Jardine has not been here to-day yet?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Tell him I have quite made up my mind, will 

‘ou ?” 
hr Yes, Sir. ‘Quite made up your mind,’ I think 
you said ?”” 

“Write it down, will you ?” 

The clerk did so. 

“ And, by-the-way, the Turner picture in the 
drawing-room I have sold, Mr. Grey ?” 

“Indeed, Sir ?” 

“ Will you see that it is sent off immediately to 
this gentleman’s house—packed and dispatched to 
Mr. Oliver, Elmslie House, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham ?” 

“Tt shall be done at once, Mr. Harnett.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt and Tom went into the Strand 
together, and turned in the direction of the South- 
eastern Railway’s terminus at Charing Cross. 

“The Olivers were kind to Violet,” muttered 
Mr. Hilderbrandt. “This way. Weshall catch a 
train. How handy these English railways are !” 
he added. 

He glanced up at the windows above his shop, 
and said: 

“T don’t see Marie. She is very good not to 
distress me by looking out.” 

“There is some one at the window above the 
room we were in,” said Tom. 

“ The devil there is!” he exclaimed. “ Ah, she 
will not think of my being in the streets with 
these weak lungs of mine ; she will not dream of 
my plans; she has a faint notion of my ideas of 
comfort. A prison—and a French prison—is not 
a cheerful place for a rich man to look forward 
to, Mr. Dagnell.” 

“ No. » 


“Keep by me,” he enjoined. “Keep a tight 
hold of me, lest I waver at the last. Give me in 
charge as Hilderbrandt the receiver if I try to 
escape. Now then.” 

When they were at Charing Cross Station there 
was some excitement on the platform, a bell ring- 
ing violently, and the ticket porter about closing 
the wicket which led to the Dover platform. Tom 
and Hilderbrandt ran through in great haste, and 
the latter was fairly exhausted and prostrate when 
he was by Tom’s side in the first-class compart- 
ment into which they had hurried. 

He recovered by degrees. “What a lucky 
thing we caught this train, Dagnell !” were his first 
words when he had recovered sufficient breath to 
speak. 





CHAPTER IX. 
URSULA’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tue three days’ leave of absence from the 
house of mourning had expired, and Tom Dag- 
nell was not back at-Broadlands. It seemed as 
if in the care of the living he had forgotten all 
thought and reverence for the dead. Not a word 
had come to the old home to tell those within it 
where he was. It was the day of the funeral; it 
had been fixed for three in the afternoon, and 
there were some distant relations of Sir John and 
Lady Dagnell and one or two fussy folks from 
the city expected to the ceremony. It was to be 
a great, grand funeral in its way, by express desire 
of Lady Dagnell, and Tom had allowed his moth- 
er to have her wish in this as the one best qualified 
to speak, or as the one most anxious to speak on 
the question of the pomp and parade which should 
follow Sir John Dagnell to his rest. 

There was an air of bustle about Broadlands 
that told of business being brisk that morning, 
and Robin Fisher, in his new suit of black, was 
extra important, as befitted the occasion. Lady 
Dagnell was excited, but busy also; the hysterics 
and languor and struggle with the emotions were 
for a later hour, when the guests were there to see 
them and to sympathize. At present there was 
only time to vigorously exercise, lecture, and warn 
the servants of the house. There were two idle 





folk in Broadlands, however—two who seemed 
completely dazed now that the day had come for 
the burial of the old knight—and these were 
Marcus Dagnell and his cousin Ursula. 

Marcus wandered into every room of the house 
with his glass wedged tightly in his right eye, as 
though he were looking for his brother, and hoped 
to find him in an odd corner; he walked up and 
down the stairs, and made inquiries of the serv- 
ants; he went occasionally to the hall door and 
looked out with vague interest at the sea, across 
which he thought Tom might be coming present- 
ly, and up at the sky, as if Tom’s appearance 
there in a balloon would be on a par with that 
gentleman’s ordinary course of procedure. 

Ursula remained in her room, too ill to be of 
service in the great establishment, she pleaded— 
too weak to be troubled in any way, she said; 
too indifferent to the grief and trouble of the 
house, Lady Dagnell thought, and certainly too 
grim and impassive now to be fair company. Dr. 
Smiles was the one individual solicitous about 
her, and puzzled by her, and inclined to talk mys- 
terious jargon to Lady Dagnell, who had her own 
complaints too firmly impressed upon her mind 
to take great interest in her niece’s. Lady Dag- 
nell was, on the whole, disposed to believe Ursu- 
la’s lethargy had been got up to aggravate her, 
or to elude a share of the responsibilities at this 
crisis of a sad bereavement. She did not scruple 
to hint as much to Ursula, who stared dr nily 
through the window of her room, and d“ not 
turn her head toward her in reply. Ursula had 
not left the window that day; like Marcus Dag- 
nell the thought was upon her that Tom might 
come back by the sea, and that the Witch from 
Honfleur would bring him home in time. It 
was not in her thoughts now that she should 
never see him again, and that it had been good- 
by forever under the green trees. She was wait- 
ing for him, she had so much to tell him in ex- 
tenuation of her past, and in proof of her devo- 
tion. She was much stronger, she thought, and 
could reason with him so completely, and teach 
him by degrees to forgive her, and—to keep his 
word with her! They were all thinking of the 
absent member of the family, at Broadlands, 
blaming or excusing poor Tom according to their 
various estimates of his character. 

“ He was always like this; he was always run- 
ning away from home,” whispered the servants. 

“Tt is like his selfishness,” said Lady Dagnell ; 
“the house was a blank, and he fled from it 
with a paltry excuse, and left this trouble to his 
mother.” 

“He is sure to come back,” said Marcus, to 
whom his mother had uttered this last complaint 
at mid-day; “the steamer isn’t in yet, you know, 
and the funeral is not till three.” 

“ He will keep away for weeks if he’s in Paris. 
Paris is a very gay place,” said Lady Dagnell, 
sarcastically. ; 

“Ye-es, I wish I was over there,” said Mareus, 
absently. 

“ Marcus !” 

“T mean if I wasn’t going to this funeral, of 
course,” said Marcus; “and upon my honor, 
mother, I think he’ll come, unless he has met 
with an accident.” 

“What next will you think of?” said the 
mother, 

“T haven't the slightest idea; but he would 
have written if— I'll go and talk to Ursula 
about it.” 

Marcus went up to Ursula’s room and asked 
Mrs. Coombe if his cousin would permit him to 
pay her a visit, and the answer came in the af- 
firmative, after due inquiry. Ursula was still at 
the window as he entered, and with the white 
blind drawn half aside, she beckoned to him 
hastily. 

“T am glad you have come, Marcus,” she said, 
with some little excitement evident in her at last. 
“See over there—it is in the distance, I am sure 
—the steamer from Honfleur.” 

Marcus went to her side and looked out. 

“By Jove! yes,” he said, “so it is. I hope he 
is on board.” 

“T have prayed all the morning that he might 
be,” said Ursula, “and as I have never prayed in 
all my life before.” 

“You don’t say so—the deuce, now!” 

“T was going to send for you, when you came 
up stairs,” said Ursula, “for you must go down to 
the quay, and bring him back in the carriage, and 
tell him I wish to see him very much indeed, and 
I hope and implore—implore, Marcus, don’t for- 
get !—that he will come and see me, first of all.” 

“ Ye-es, very good ; but if we send the carriage, 
that will be quite enough, because—” 

“ Because you are too apathetic,” she said, ir- 
ritably ; “ but you must go yourself. I can trust 
no one else with such a message. * 

“ Ye-es, very well; what was it I was to say?” 

Ursula scowled at him, and repeated her com- 
mands, and this time Marcus Dagnell listened 
with more attention. 

“Do you want me to go directly ?” he inquired. 
“Tt will take a quarter of an hour to drive to the 
quay, and the steamer will be here in about an 
hour and a half, I should say.” 

“ You need not go yet,” she said. “ Sit down in 
that chair where the light falls on you, and let me 
tell you something whilst you are waiting.” 

“Tell me something,” echoed Marcus ; “I don’t 
think I care to hear any thing more.” 

“Tt will come better from me than your broth- 
er,” continued Ursula, “and you will be able to 
say that I have hidden nothing from you.” 

“ Ye-es, exactly,” said the embarrassed Marcus. 

He glanced nervously at his cousin ; he did not 
like the steady glance of the gray eyes through 
the glasses; he noticed for the first time that Ur- 
sula was very ill and wan, and that with her face 
more strongly lined, and full of deeper, darker 
shadowings, she appeared to have become pre- 
maturely old. 

“You don’t care to know any thing, Marcus,” 
she said, quoting his last protest. “Ah, because 
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you are not fond of news, and a quiet life is bet- 
ter for your brain. But haven’t you thought at 
all of your future position in the world, of how 
much your father has left you, and Tom, and me? 
You are no more unselfish than the rest of the 
family—you never were unselfish.” 

Marcus’s glass fell from his eye at this ; he was 
not prepared for so particular a subject. 

‘*T shall know all to-day,” he replied; “I sup- 
pose the will will be read to the family by the 
solicitor, and so on.” 

Ursula shook her head. 

“Ts there any thing out of the common in it, 
then ?” he asked. 

“ Your father had a nervous antipathy to mak- 
ing his will,” said Ursula ; “ he was of the foolish 
order of mortals even in that; but at last he did 
it. Here it is.” 

And, to the further amazement of Marcus Dag- 
nell, she produced from a pocket of her dress a 
long blue envelope, which she tendered to him. 

“You will find the will inside, duly signed and 
witnessed,” she said. “It leaves all to me.” 

“ Eh—what?” and Marcus, displaying more en- 
ergy and interest than were customary with him, 
drew the paper from the envelope, opened it, and 
read it through. 

“ By gad!” was his exclamation, when he had 
completed his task. “So it does.” 

“There is no other copy of it,” she said. “It 
¥ 4 written in a hurry, before Tom came back 

im Honfleur. A solicitor from Arundel was 
cailed in to write it, at Sir John’s dictation. Rob- 
in Fisher and Mrs. Coombe were the witnesses 
to the signature.” 

“Solsee. Howthe governor must have liked 
the lot of us,” Marcus replied, “to knock off such 
a will as this!” 

“No, he hated me most,” was Ursula’s reply. 
“This is no instance of affection, but of coward 
conscience.” 

“Of what?” 

“Ask Tom to tell you the story, if he cares 
to do so,” answered Ursula. “I am not in the 
mood for it to-day. Have you no temptation to 
destroy the will? There is no further proof of 
your father’s wishes save this. It is in your 
hands.” 

“No,” said Marcus, holding it toward her; 
“here is your will.” 

Ursula almost snatched it from him, and thrust 
it into her pocket again. 

“You will know some day why this is a just 
will, and not revenge upon a fretful wife and 
thankless sons. Where is the steamer now ?” 

“ Tt’s coming on pretty fast.” 

“ Go, then—for my sake, Marcus, if you please.” 

It was earnest pleading, and Ursula seemed 
strangely moved. Marcus rose. 

“T suppose you know that Tom and I have had 
a few words ?” she said, with a forced smile—“ not 
many, but a few ?” 

“ No, Iam quite in the dark,” replied her cousin. 

“Then keep so, Marcus, for the light is very 
blinding. As for those few words, he will forget 
them quickly, for he is good, and generous, and 
forgiving, is he not ?” 

“Ye-es, I should say so. 
him very well.” 

“Ts he a good brother or a bad?” asked Ur- 
sula, sharply. 

“ Oh !—a good.” 

“If you had done him a great injury, and 
were sorry for it—very sorry,” Ursula continued, 
“would you expect him to say, ‘I will not pardon 
this ?”” 

“No, I should not. That wouldn’t be like 
Tom.” 

“Therefore I think, Marcus—indeed, I feel 
sure—that he will cross the sea in yonder ship, 
and come on with open arms to take me to his 
heart again, knowing there is no happiness for 
me apart from him. I am sure he will do this,” 
she exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ for he is at heart 
so noble and so true a gentleman! And I have 
not been wholly to blame, Marcus,” she added, 
“though I have forgiven him every thing. And 
you will tell him I am very sorry, and ask him to 
come to me first of all to hear me say so. I shall 
be watching, and you will give me a sign that he 
is with you in the carriage.” 

“What is that for?” 

“Tf you can keep the red silk carriage blinds 
down, I shall see then, and be prepared for him,” 
she said. “He will surely come.” 

“Yes, but what—” 

“ And that will mean he is coming with com- 
plete forgiveness in his heart, now that the past 
is irremediable, and that woman is no longer be- 
tween us! Then, Marcus, the will will be heard 
of no more,” she said, eagerly; “it shall disap- 
pear. I want your brother’s love which was prom- 
ised me. I never cared for your father’s money 
—never !” 

“ But—” 

“Go now; the ship is nearing the harbor.” 

Marcus would have asked another question, 
but she motioned him to leave her, like a woman 
too weak and faint to answer him another word. 


But I don’t know 








CHAPTER X. 
RED SILK BLINDS. 


Marcus DaGnett was on the quay before the 
Honfleur steamer had passed through the river’s 
mouth, and ere the sprinkling of Littlehampton vis- 
itors clustered round the light-house had waved 
their usual salutations to the passengers. Mar- 
cus was far from an excitable man, we are aware, 
but his blood flowed not coldly in his veins that 
day, and for the first time in his life he could feel 
his heart beating quick and fast, as if his broth- 
er’s presence would presage so much to all of 
them, and his brother’s absence forebode the ruin 
of the family. 

He drew a deep breath of relief when he saw 
Tom Dagnell standing at the ship’s side waving 
his hand toward him; he flourished his walking- 





cane wildly in return, and cut his neighbor across 


the nose—inoffensive, white-haired old Mr. Fish- 
er, who had been smiling with placid interest at 
every thing and every body until that unlucky 
moment. He had begged to accompany Marcus 
to the quay on the box seat of the carriage, and 
this was the result. 

“I beg pardon—really,” said Marcus. “ But I 
didn’t see you for the moment, Fisher.” 

“Don’t mention it, Master Marcus,” he said. 
“So long as you haven’t cut my eyes out, and I 
can look at him coming home, I sha’n’t mind 
much, And look there now—Miss Hilderbrandt 
with him! Don’t you see her? I wish you had 
not made my eyes water so. Oh dear!” 

“ And there’s Fanny and Slitherwick, and the 
Olivers,” cried Marcus, “By gad, if he hasn’t 
asked the lot of ’em to the funeral !” 

Yes ; they were all there, and looking up at him. 
Presently they were on the quay shaking hands 
with him, and he still bewildered and very much 
confused. 

“Why, I thought—” he began, when Tom 
stopped him. 

“ Yes, yes ; but this is no time for explanation.” 

“But Miss Hilderbrandt—” 

“Ts free, Marcus,” cried Tom. “She was lib- 
erated directly her father made a full confession 
of his guilt. The case against her was heard yes- 
terday, and dismissed at once. These French are 
quicker than we are, and understand human na- 
ture better,” added Tom. “And now, where is 
Ursula ?” 

“Oh, that reminds me ;” and Marcus delivered 
his message, and Tom became graver as he heard 


it. 

Violet Hilderbrandt, with a face very full of 
care still—for with her liberty had not naturally 
come that peace and restful happiness which were 
to be hers in the good times ahead—leaned upon 
Tom’s arm and listened anxiously. 

When Marcus had concluded, she said, 

. “Complete forgiveness she expects from you, 
om.” 

“T can forgivé her bargain with my father,” 
answered Tom, “her deceit to myself; but to 
turn against you, and—” 

“T am going to forgive that. Take me to her, 
Tom.” 

“Tt is an unlucky house, this Broadlands,” he 
said. 

“T am not afraid,” she replied ; “ and if I may 
come back for a few minutes, and at this sad time, 
Tom, I should be glad—very glad—to speak to 
Ursula.” 

“If you wish it,” he said, “it may be for the 
best, now Ursula is truly penitent.” 

They were driven away rapidly to Broadlands, 
after informing the Olivers and Slitherwicks that 
Violet should return to them at the hotel as soon 
as she had seen Miss Dagnell. 

It was like coming home again, and beginning 
life afresh that fair summer’s morning, thought 
Tom; here, at last, was the beginning of better 
days for him and Violet—and Ursula. It was be- 
ginning grimly enough, and with the funeral of 
his father ; but beyond the present shadows there 
might be fairy-land for him. 

When they were close on the big house, Marcus 
Dagnell deliberately drew down the red silk blinds 
of the carriage. 

“ What is that for ?”’ asked his brother. 

“For Ursula,” replied Marcus, “She is short- 
sighted, but she will see the color of the blinds.” 

“Red is a danger signal, Marcus.” 

“Yes, I know, but this is arranged between 
Ursula and me,” Marcus hastened to explain. 
“This is security, not danger.” 

“T understand, I think; but—” 

“Don’t interrupt me, or I shall forget some- 
thing,” said Marcus. “The red blinds mean to 
Ursula that you are coming with complete for- 
giveness in your heart toward her. That's it, 
Tom.” 

“ They were her words ?” his brother asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Complete forgiveness,” replied Violet. “No 
more reproaches, and some sorrow for your share 
of all these great mistakes.” 

“Tt is just,” said Tom, moodily. ‘“ But—” 

“You must let me see her first, Tom, and pre- 
pare her for your coming, and pardon her for all 
the harm she would have brought to me,” Violet 


urged. 

“We will go together.” 

“No; I can not tell her every thing before you,” 
said Violet, looking down and blushing. “I have 
something to confess myself.” 

“Very well,” said Tom. “ Your will is law to 
me.” 

“No, no, not yet,” cried Violet, turning pale. 
“And not to be thought of yet, Tom. There is 
Ursula—” 

“No,” said Tom, very decisively. 
Ursula to forbid the love between us. 

Violet interrupted him in her turn. 

“There is my father and his trial, my mother 
and her future, and to-day is sacred, surely ?” 

“T am looking forward to the future,” answer- 
ed Tom. . 

Marcus had sat listening very patiently, but 
with a confused expression. He was hardly as 
sanguine as these lovers. Ursula, thin and an- 
gular, and with an old woman’s look upon her 
face, rose before him like a ghost which he had 
lately seen and been scared by. 

“T say,” he said, suddenly, “don’t you think, 
Tom, if you went to see her first, and tell her 
every thing, it would be the better plan ?” 

“ Leave the better plan to us, Marcus,” replied 
his brother. “Ursula is bowed down by grief, 
tortured by her conscience, horribly grieved that 
she has doomed an innocent woman to a felon’s 
fate, and Violet will raise her from remorse by a 
single word of pardon.” 

“ Yes, exactly; I didn’t see it in that light be- 
fore,” answered Marcus, doubtfully. “ And here 
we are, thank goodness !”” 

The carriage passed swiftly round the drive, 
and the white blind of the up-stairs room which 


“ There is no 
Because—” 





had been drawn aside was observed to shake, 
then drop. 2 

Ursula had seen the signal ; he was coming; it 
would be complete forgiveness forever after this 
day. Strange, awfully strange, that from this 
ghastly funeral-time should date so much of hap- 
piness for her. She rose, and swiftly, as in the 
old days before struck down like this, she passed 
from the room, and met Mrs. Coombe in the cor- 
ridor without. 

“Tell him in five minutes’ time—five minutes 
only, and I shall be prepared,” she cried. 

“ Yes, Miss Dagnell; tell whom did you say?” 

“My cousin Tom—he has come back, thank 
God ! you will find him in the hall. Go—quick !” 

Mrs. Coombe hastened along the corridor and 
down the great stairs, and Ursula entered the 
room again, or feigned to enter it, for she stood 
only within the shadow of the doorway until her 
nurse was gone. Then she re-emerged, and at 
the same swift pace ran along the corridor into 
the dead man’s room. There was no hesitation 
—no nervous fear—as she advanced to the pol- 
ished oaken coffin wherein was all that remained 
of the old enemy of her peace—the old friend— 
the old mystery, never more mysterious than in 
his awful silence and repose. 

The coffin was still unscrewed, for it was 
thought—which was a vain delusion—that many 
of the funeral guests would like to take a final 
look at Sir John Dagnell presently. Ursula 
raised the lid and looked in. 

“Forgiveness to you, uncle—and for you too, 
I pray. Good-by.” 

Under the rigid form she thrust the will which 
had been made in her favor, smoothed the cere- 
ments, replaced the lid, and hurried back to her 
room, and to her seat by the window through 
which she had watched her cousin’s coming. 
The old pain in her side returned with double 
force, but she bore it very bravely. She was 
happy—her mind was at rest. This was a real 
self-sacrifice, for which Tom Dagnell would be 
grateful some day. This would prove to him as- 
suredly that she loved him very much, and was 
not wholly bad. This coward conscience would 
not let her keep the will. This— 

Her train of thought was broken by a light 
hand tapping on the panels without. 

“Come in,” said Ursula, rising as she spoke. 

The door opened—he was coming; she would 
go, weak as she was, with outstretched arms to 
welcome him, and weep upon his breast—it was 
all happening as she had pictured it! 

“Tom, you have forgiven me, then,” she cried ; 
“you have—” 

She was silent, struck dumb with surprise and 
horror, for this was Violet Hilderbrandt before 
her—that woman who should have been locked 
safely from her in a French prison, not free and 
smiling like this, and at this time! 

“You! you!” she cried; “ how dare you come 
to me again!” 

“ All is well; I am released—I—” 

“Let me pass, woman! let me pass you, I say. 
I will not listen to a word,” she screamed forth. 
“T hate you—always. I have been deceived; I 
must go back and get that paper—I—” 

She fell forward into Violet’s arms, still out- 
stretched toward her, struggled away, and then 
sank face foremost on the carpet, and never look- 
ed up again, or uttered further word. 


The funeral was not postponed on account of 
the serious relapse of Ursula Dagnell. There 
were doctors attending her, and Mrs. Coombe 
once more on active duty, when they screwed 
down Sir John Dagnell in his coffin, and carried 
him and his will away to the cemetery, with a 
long train of carriages and mourners to do him 
a last poor reverence. The next day the blinds 
were drawn down again before the windows, and 
Ursula Dagnell was not of this world. She had 
died of severe internal injuries received on the 
night she stole down to the sea, it was proclaimed 
by the doctors, who knew nothing of a heart 
broken by the sudden shock of despair. 

It was not soon that peace came to the Dag- 
nells, left wondering at her fate, or to Violet, 
and those who in this story may deserve peace 
and those fitting rewards which it is in our weak 
power to bestow. But there was happiness in 
good time; and it is not in the sunset and with 
the night coming on that we whisper our fare- 
wells, 

THE END, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ZEGEDIN, one of the most important cities 

of Hungary, has been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the inundation of the waters of the 
Theiss. eading of this calamity thousands of 
miles distant from us, we can not easily realize 
its horrors. But the too certain facts that 
something like sixty thousand persons have 
been made homeless, and that thousands have 
perished in the floods, will indicate in some de- 
gree the heart-rending condition of the people. 
The Theiss, one of the great rivers of Hungary, 
flows through Szegedin. It receives all along 
its course through the country numerous tribu- 
taries ; its banks are low, and in the lower part 
of its course the river flows through the great 
Hungarian plain. When the mountain snows 
begin to melt in spring, a great volume of water 
rushes into the river, whose numerous bends 
prevent a steady flow of the current, and the 
surrounding country is often flooded. Many 
years ago a very destructive inundation oc- 
curred, and afterward dikes were built along the 
banks, and the river channel straightened in 
many places. But it now appears that these 
safeguards had not been completed in the vicin- 
ity of Szegedin. The town was threatened for 
several days before the catastrophe, but the in- 
habitants trusted in the strength of their em- 
bankments. When two of these had given way, 
it is said that five thousand men were set to 
work strengthening the remaining one; but 
when that was found to be yielding in several 
places, the work was abandoned, and the people 





concentrated their efforts to save life. With 
terrible rapidity Szegedin was submerged. It 
is to be hoped that, in the inevitable excitement 
surrounding such a disaster, reports of its fatal- 
ity may have been exaggerated. Estimates of 
the number of lives lost vary from two thou- 
sand to six thousand. An official statement 
shows that over nine thousand houses have 
been destroyed, and more than a hundred thou- 
sand cattle, horses, and sheep were drowned. 
Every effort is made to relieve the unfortunate 
survivors, who are in great distress. The Em- 
peror Francis Joseph will not visit Pesth, as 
was arranged, to receive congratulations on his 
silver wedding. He desires that the money in- 
tended for the festivities be distributed anong 
the sufferers by the flood. The Emperor and 
Empress also give 50,000 florins from their pri- 
vate purse, 





‘The remains of Bayard Taylor, on their arrival 
in this city from Germany, were received with 
many marks of respect by a military escort and 
a delegation from various German societies, and 
were conveyed to the Governor’s Room in the 
City Hall, where they lay in state until the fol- 
lowing day. Meanwhile appropriate ceremo- 
nies, testifying the deep regard in which the 
deceased was held, were performed. As the in- 
terment was to be at Longwood Cemetery, Ken- 
nett Square, Pennsylvania, at the appointed time 
the sarcophagus was placed on the funeral car, 
and escorted to the special train In waiting, amid 
many tributes ofrespect from spectators. Friends 
and relatives of the late minister accompanied 
the remains to Kennett Square. Private cere- 
monies took place at Cedarcroft, the former 
country residence of Mr. Taylor, and the last 
funeral rites were performed on March 15 at 
Longwood Cemetery, where the body of the 
poet was laid beside that of his first wife. 





Austria, Germany, and Hungary are taking 
precautionary measures of the most extensive 
and decided character against the intrusion of 
the Russian plague. Fears are entertained that 
with the cessation of cold weather the pestilence 
may spread with increasing vigor. 





Among the books of extraordinary rarity 
which were disposed of at the Brinley library 
sale were John Bmith’s History of Virginia, first 
edition, which brought $1800; a copy of the first 
edition of Eliot’s Indian Bible, which brought 
$1000; and The Whole Booke of Psalmes Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre, which was sold at 
$1200. Briefe and True Relation of Gosnold’s Voy- 
we and True Relation of Voyage made by Captain 
Waymouth sold for $800 apiece. The entire sale 
realized over $48,000. 


The recent fair held under the auspices of the 
ladies of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, for the 
benefit of the Bethel Mission, resulted in a net 
profit of not less than $5000. A portion of this 
sum will be expended in replenishing the Beth- 
el Library, and the remainder will be invested 
as a reserve fund for the mission. 





A French paper tersely says, ‘‘The Chinese 
Wall is no longer in China; it is in the United 


| States.” 





A room has been assigned to Commissioner- 
General M‘Cormick in the Post-office Building 
for the reception and distribution of goods re- 
turned from the Paris Exposition. The goods 
are to be stored in Brooklyn warehouses, where 
they will be kept at the risk and expense of the 
owners until claimed. Only a small proportion 
of the valuable goods sent out are returned. 





At a recent meeting for the further discussion 
of the ‘‘tenement-house question’’ one of the 
speakers—Rev. Dr. John Hall—enlarged upon 
the point that the responsibility of the present 
state of affairs does not rest upon any one class, 
nor can the evils be removed by one class alone. 
Capitalists and philanthropists can do much; 
the city authorities can further the object de- 
sired; the Board of Health can aid most essen- 
tially ; those authorized to keep the streets clean 
can give essential help; landlords have their du- 
ties; and the tenants themselves should be 
taught—if they do not know it already—that the 
main responsibility of the ultimate amelioration 
of their condition rests upon themselves. They 
must regard sanitary laws, and use their best 
endeavors to keep their surroundings in a clean- 
ly and wholesome state. 





Queen Victoria is about to make a visit to 
Paris. The distance between London and the 
French capital is not very great, yet ft is some 
twenty-five years since she crossed the Channel. 





Among eccentric wills may be mentioned that 
of Mrs. Lisette Rist, of Stratford, England, who 
died a couple of months ago. Her estate was 
worth about $7500. After the payment of one 
or two small legacies the residue of her property 
was to be invested and transferred to certain 
carmen, who were to hold it in trust, and apply 
the income to the purchase of sand and gravel 
to be used upon certain roadways when they 
were slippery. 


The pedestrianic mania may be productive of 
some good, although we have yet to learn of 
what benefit to society are men or women who 
are trained pedestrians, and are fit for nothing 
else. But it seems time for humanity to censure 
the manner in which the public exhibition of 
women pedestrians is conducted in this and in 
other cities. There was recently an exhibition of 
this kind in the Boston Music Hall. In com- 
menting upon it, the Boston Journal, after speak- 
ing of the lacerated feet and evident suffering 
of the contestants, remarks as follows: “ The 
opinion was often expressed that upon all our 
well-regulated race-courses a race-horse showing 
the same signs of distress as were manifested by 
these contestants would be taken off the track. 
...-In any view of the case, in the absence of a 
society to look after the welfare of fool-hardy hu- 
man beings, it should be the duty of the police 
to see that the humane rules of the better class 
of race-courses be followed in regard tosuch, In 
the case of horse-racing, a sense of ownership in 
the animal regulates the conduct of the sport, 
while in an exhibition like that at Music Hall 
this feeling is wanting, and the greed for money 
may possibly make the ear deaf to the demand 
of decency.’ 
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SURVIVING OFFICERS OF 
TRAFALGAR. 


NHE glorious story of the battle of Trafalgar, | be his last fight, insomuch that before starting | 


and of the death of the hero Nelson in the 
very hour of victory, has been said and sung so 
often, and is so universally familiar, that there is 
little need of telling it again. The British fleet 
consisted of twenty-seven sail of the line and 
four frigates; that of the enemy of thirty-three 
and seven frigates, and their superiority was 
greater in size and weight of metal, as well as in 
point of numbers, yet, without losing a single 
ship, the English captured or destroyed more 
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Apwrrat Spenoer Suytu, 
Midshipman H.M.S. Defiance. 


than half the enemy’s ships, while the rest only 
esce 


aped into harbor, there to rot in utter useless- | daylight on October 21, 1805, and Nelson, having | his duty.” 


ness. Nelson had a presentiment that it would 
| from England he ordered his coffin (made out of 
| the mast of Z’ Orient) to be got ready. 

On the morning of the ever-memorable battle 
| he wore his full uniform, with stars of different 
| orders glittering on his breast, but no one dared 
| to ask him to remove or cover them with a cloak 

lest they should be too good a mark for the rifle- 
|}men on board the French ships. “In honor I 
gained them,” he had said when on a former oc- 
| casion such a hint had been given, “and in honor 
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Commanper Wiiu1aM Vioary. 
Ist Class Volunteer H.M.S, Achilles, 


I will die with them.” The enemy was sighted at 
explained his plan of attack, which was for the 
fleet to move forward in two lines, one led by him- 
self in the Victory, and the other by Collingwood in 
the Royal Sovereign, and given the general direc- 
tion that no captain could do wrong by placing 
his ship alongside that of an enemy, retired to his 
cabin, and wrote down a prayer that God would 
grant his country a great and glorious victory, 
and that no misconduct or inhumanity on the 
part of the British should be allowed to tarnish 


Apminat W. W. Percrvat Jounson, 
ist Class Vol. H.M.S. Childers ; Guest on Board Victory. 
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Apirat Str G. Rose Sarrontws,K.C.B., 
Midshipman H.M.S, Tonnaat, 


THE SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE BATTIZ OF 


| mortal words, “ England expects every man to do 
In a short time the whole fleet was 
in action, each ship grappling with an opponent 
| as soon as close quarters could be reached, and 
| at one time four great vessels were firmly locked 
| together. The Victory was in the very thickest of 
the fight, between the Bucentaure and Redoutable, 
the Téméraire attacking on the other side of the 
| latter vessel. These four vessels became firmly 
| locked together, and, as the fight went on, the 
| sails and decks several times caught fire, but 
were extinguished. Prodigies of valor were per- 


it. When he came on deck something was said | formed both on these ships and on others in the 
about a signal, and in a moment up went the im- | fleet, but many as are the incidents on record of 


bravery, there were, we doubt 
which passed unnoticed amid t 
and hurry of the terrible strife 
ish loss amounted to 1587—a 
even for such a victory, Nels 
the mizzen-top of the Redout 
moved to the cockpit. He live 
be told that the victery he ha 
been won, and his last words w 
I have done my duty.” 
ApmiraL W. Percivat Jonys 
in March, 1790, first went to se: 
packet, and after serving six 
to the East India Company’s 
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Apmtrat Franors Harris, 
S. Tonnant, 


ist Class Volunteer H.M.S. Téméraire. 


ATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, FOUGHT OCTOBER 21, 1805. 


were, we doubt not, many others | however, he made only one voyage, afterward en- 

unnoticed amid the din, confusion, | tering the Royal Navy as a Volunteer of the First 

he terrible strife. The total Brit- | Class, and, being a protégé of Lord Nelson’s dear- 
nted to 1587—a high price to pay | est friend Lady Hamilton, he was sent out to 

a victory, Nelson was shot from | join the Victory, then in the Mediterranean; but 
p of the Redoutable, and was re-| he was subsequently transferred to another ves- 

cockpit. He lived long enough to | sel. On the day before the battle of Trafalgar 
the victory he had prayed for had | he and some others from his ship had paid a vis- 
it to some fellow-officers on board the Victory, 
and when the boat returned at night young John- 
son was left behind, and it was by this lucky ac- | 
| cident that he happened to take part in the great 


| his last words were, “‘ Thank God, 

ay duty.” 

. Percival Jonnson, who was born 
, first went to sea in a government 8 

ter serving six months, he changed | battle, and to enjoy the additional honor of fight-| vessels, notably Nelson’s old Nile ship the Van-| Asturias, bearing the flag of Admiral Gravina, 


ndia Company’s service, in which, | ing on board his beloved Admiral’s flag-ship. 


Lrevrenant-Cotonet James Fynmore, R.M., 


Midshipman H.MLS, Africa. 


subsequently came home in the Zurydice, which, | 
having joined the fleet on the day after the action, | 
was sent to Plymouth with some of the pri 
After this Mr. Johnson served in various shi 
and on various naval stations—the North Sea, | 
Mediterranean, East and West Indies, North | 
America, ete., and was finally gazetted to post | 
rank, and placed upon the retired list. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J AMES Fynwore, R.M., was 
born in 1798; entered the navy in 1803, and at | 
the battle of Trafalgar was midshipman on board | 
the Africa. He subsequently served in other | 


Avmirat Rosert Patten 















Midshipman H.M.S. Bellerophon, 


He was at the bombardment of Algiers in 1816, 
and subsequently in the West Indies. He be 
came Lieutenant R.M. in 1808, Captain in 18% 
Brevet-Major in 1846, having for some time pre- 
viously done duty at Malta as Brigade Major to the 
Naval Brigade, and became Lieutenant-Colonel 
in 1834. He has received two very severe hurts, 
one being a broken leg, and the other a painful 
internal injury. 

ADMIRAL Spencer SmytH entered the navy in 
1808 ; ed as midshipman of H.M.S. Defiance, 
which first engaged the 100-gun ship Prince of 


He | guard, while in the Baltic and North Sea (1809-11). | the Spanish Commander-in-Chief, till she bore up ; 


|after lower 


then attacked the French 74 L’ Aigle, and stove 
in her quarter-gallery, driving the men from the 
deck Boarders were called 
from the Defiance, falling in on the upper works 
Mr. J. Spratt, passed mate, who trained the board- 
ers, ran down the steps calling out, “ You that 
can swim, follow me.” He got on L’ Aigle’s rud- 
der, and by its chains on to her lower deck, and 
thence to her quarter-deck. Admiral Smyth sub 
sequently assisted at the destruction of three 
French frigates under the batteries of Sables 
d’Olonne. When on the coast of Spain he dis- 
armed the batteries of Ferrol and Corunna, and 
assisted in fitting out fifteen Spanish ships of 


guns. 
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war, and dispatching them to Cadiz. His a 
conduct in the action between the Northumber- 
land and the French frigates off L’Orient, in 1812, 
won him promotion to a lieutenancy. He was 
promoted Commander in 1835; filled an appoint- 
ment in the Coast-Guard at Great Yarmouth in 
1851, became Captain, and in 1870 retired Rear- 
Admiral, in 1873 retired Vice, and on the 26th 
September, 1878, promoted retired Admiral. 

ApmiraL Sm Gerorce Rose Sarrorivs, K.C.B., 
was born in 1790, and entered the Royal Navy in 
1801. He became Captain in 1814, and Admiral 
of the Fleet in 1869, At Trafalgar he fought as 
midshipman on board the Zonnant ; at the defense 
of Cadiz commanded a gun-boat; served on the 
South American and Mediterranean stations ; was 
three times mentioned in the Gazette for services 
during the French war ; in 1833 assumed the com- 
mand of Dom Pedro’s fleet, with the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, and was in consequence struck off the 
list of British captains, but was restored in 1836. 
He is Count of Pennafirme, in Portugal; has two 
Grand Crosses of the Portuguese Navy ; and he re- 
ceived in 1842 the thanks of the President and Con- 
gress of the United States of America for service 
rendered by him as Captain of H.M.S. Malabar to 
the United States steam-frigate Missouri when she 
was on fire in Gibraltar Bay, he with the Captain 
being the last to leave the burning vessel just be- 
fore the explosion of the fore-magazine. He was 
Naval A.D.C. to the Queen in 1846-49, and for 
some time Commander-in-Chief on the Irish Sta- 
tion. 

Commanver Francis Harris entered the navy 
in 1805, at an early age, as First Class Volunteer 
on board the 7éméraire, was at the battle of Tra- 
falgar with his father, at the defense of Cadiz un- 
til February, 1811, removed to the Unité, assisted 
at the capture, in 1811, of the French store-ship 
Dromadaire, 800 tons; in the following May, in 
the same frigate, in company with the Pomone 
and Scout, aided in the destruction of the Giraffe 
and Nourrice, each mounting from twenty to thir- 
ty guns, and both protected by a 5-gun battery, a 
Martello tower, and about 200 regular troops in 
Corsica. In the following November he contrib- 
uted to the capture, after a severe running fight 
of four hours, of the 26-gun store-ship La Per- 
sane, which was supposed, until the moment of 
her surrender, to be a frigate. “He participated 
in many boat affairs in the Adriatic, and in the 
same ship shared in a partial action, fought 13th 
February, 1814, with the Toulon fleet, under Sir 
E. Pellew. He was advanced to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant in 1815, and made Commander in 1860. 

ApmiraL Ropert Patren was.born in April, 
1791, and entered the Royal Navy in 1804 as First 
Class Volunteer on board the Utrecht, which bore 
the flag of his uncle, the late Vice- Admiral Philip 
Patten, then second in command of the North 
Sea Fleet. In the same year he joined the Bel- 
lerophon as midshipman, and served in her at 
Brest, Cadiz, Carthagena, and Trafalgar, after 
which he joined the Niobe, and was engaged in 
coasting service off Ireland and Spain, and sub- 
sequently in the West Indies, where he was trans- 
ferred to the Polyphemus, and promoted to be 
Lieutenant. He also served during the American 
war in the Dotterel, the Loire, and the Junon up 
the Chesapeake, and at the close of the war re- 
ceived as his reward the commission of a Com- 
mander. During the next eleven years he was 
on the retired list, but his gallant conduct in sav- 
ing a child from drowning in Portsmouth Harbor 
brought him again into notice, and he received 
the command of the 7rincwo, and was thus ren- 
dered eligible for post rank, to which he was ul- 
timately gazetted in 1827. 

Commanper Wiiu1aM Vicary was born in 1792, 
entered the navy in 1805, and at Trafalgar was 
First Class Volunteer in the Achilles, in which ship 
he continued to serve for nine years, assisting at 
the capture of four French frigates off Rochefort, 
and taking part in the expedition to Walcheren 
at Matagorda. His ship was four times under 
the enemy’s fire, and at the siege of Cadiz he was 
actively employed for nine months. He also took 
part in the cutting out of two of the enemy’s ships 
on the coast of Istria; and in 1843, whilst on Coast- 
Guard service off the Isle of Wight, succeeded, at 
the risk of his own life, in rescuing no fewer than 
twenty-four shipwrecked people, besides render- 
ing other aid to vessels in distress. 





AN APRIL HOAX. 


OOKING at it from without, it does not ap- 
pear very unlike its fellows, this little sub- 
urban coti of the Roys, with its unpretending 
hooded porch, over which the ivy trails its dark 
green foliage, its two parlor windows front, and 
its bay-window at the side; but within there is 
nothing commonplace. Every room, every cor- 
ner, reflects the refined taste of Janet Roy, and 
the quaint fancies of her brother Dick. Into the 
dining-room, through the faintly tinted quarries 
of the cathedral glass window screens, the spring 
sun is shining, flooding the apartment with a pleas- 
ant mellow light. The dull colors of the Turkey 
carpet bloom forth into a new brightness under 
its transforming influence ; the wrought brass gas 
fixtures put on an extra glow, and the blue and 
white tiles about the fire-place, in which a single 
log is slowly burning, seem clearer and more 
brilliant than on the day when Dick, proud of his 
handiwork, brought them home from the kiln. 
Dick, the handsome, the talented, the gentle- 
manly—he is all this and more in his sister Jan- 
et’s eyes—is sitting on the window-seat, the sun 
bathing his shapely figure in its impartial rays. 
He is reading the morning paper :, with more in- 
terest probably than most men are wont to have, 
for he recognizes the mannerism of each writer on 
the editorial page—he is on the editoria! staff 
himself—and takes pleasure in seeing how Smith 
treats the Eastern Question, what Jones thinks 
of the condition of the Indians, and what Brown 
has to say on the Presidential policy. He has 








not written a stroke for over a week himself. 
He has been quite ill: a heavy cold threatening 
pneumonia has kept him a prisoner at the cottage, 
and for seven mornings has the public been de- 
prived of the pleasure and profit of perusing his 
timely and caustic remarks upon general topics. 
Only yesterday he stepped across the threshold 
into manhood; it was his twenty-first birthday ; 
to-day he is a citizen of the republic. 

The clock on the mantel-shelf tinkles forth 
eight silvery notes. Dick looks up from his pa- 
per with some show of impatience. Where can 
Janet be? As if in answer to his thought, the 
door opens, and Miss Roy, tall and graceful, in a 
dress of olive green serge, in charming contrast 
with her light golden hair, comes softly in. 

“ Have you been waiting long, Dick ?” she asks, 
in a pleasant, kindly voice. “I must have over- 
slept myself.” 

“No,” replies Dick, throwing down his paper 
and yawning languidly, “not very long; but ’m 
glad you’ve come, for I’m deucedly hungry. Rath- 
er a good sign, isn’t it, Jean?” 

“To be hungry? Yes, very good”—-sitting 
down at the table and tapping the call bell. 
“ But it won’t last very long. I'll venture to say 
that in fifteen minutes from now your appetite 
will be considerably diminished.” 

“ Very likely,” said Dick, as Sarah enters from 
the kitchen, bearing the coffee-urn in one hand 
and a dish of beefsteak in the other. “ At any 
rate, I will see how far steak, coffee, and hot 
biscuits will go toward diminishing it.” 

“opie there is a violent ring at the door- 
bell. 

“Who can that be?” exclaims Dick, inquisi- 
tively. “I wonder if any of the boys could have 
come out to see what has become of me ?” 

“Tt sounds very like the postman,” adds his 
sister; and the postman it is. Two letters are 
his contribution to the Roys this morning, both 
of which Sarah hands to Miss Janet, who hurried- 
ly reads the addresses. One is for herself, the 
other is for her brother. 

“*Here is a letter for you, Sir, if your name 
be Horatio,’ ” she quotes, reaching it to him across 
the table. 

“But my name is not Horatio,” he replies, cor- 
rectingly, as he takes it. “Are you aware that 
to paraphrase is perfectly allowable? ‘If your 
name be Richard’ would be much more appro- 
priate, and would sound far better. Look, for in- 
stance, at the Third Witch—glorious example for 
all paraphrasers—who on hearing a trumpet 
sound where the lines call for a drum, had the 
presence of mind to exclaim: ‘A trumpet! a 
trumpet! Macbeth doth stump it!” 

Janet scarcely listens to this prattle of her 
brother: the letter that has come for her is 
edged with black, and she is nervously tearing 
open the envelope in her haste to see what ill 
news it has brought, whose death it has come to 
announce. 

Dick notices her agitation as she draws out the 
inclosed sheet, and wonders, even as she is won- 
dering, what can be its m L 

“Uncle Arthur is dead,” she says, the next mo- 
ment, giving a sigh of relief. “I saw it was in 
Harry’s handwriting, and I so feared it was Cous- 
in Margaret.” 

“Uncle Arthur!” repeats Dick. “Uncle Ar- 
thur! He’s one of my respected great-uncles, 
whom I have never had the pleasure of seeing: 
a California millionaire. I wonder did it ever 
strike him that a little of his wealth would be ac- 
ceptable to his great-niece and great-nephew, who 
are battling with the world far away over here in 
the East ?” 

“Oh, Dick!” exclaims Miss Roy, greatly shock- 
ed, “how can you talk of the poor man’s money 
when he is just dead ?” 

“ Poor man!” says Dick, laughing. “I always 
thought he was a rich one.” 

“T suppose he was; but then you need have 
no thought of any legacy. I expect he has left 
every thing to his daughter Margaret and her son 
Harry.” 

“ Oh, of course,” concludes Dick, resignedly, as 
he turns his attention to his own letter: “ there is 
no such good luck for me as getting money that 
I haven't worked for.” 

“May I inquire,” asks Miss Roy, meekly, when 
her brother has twice read the epistle he holds in 
his hand, and is about to begin again, “ what Nell 
has to say that is so very interesting ?” 

A slight flush mounts to Dick’s face as he hur- 
riedly crumples the missive into his pocket. 

“Nell!” he repeats. “How did you know it 
was from Nell?” 

“T know her handwriting.” 

“ But it’s just like hundreds of others,” con- 
tinues Dick, butterfng a hot roll in continuance 
of his breakfast. ‘“ All ladies write in the same 
style nowadays. The letters are all very tall and 
all very thin.” 

“Each lady’s hand has a peculiarity, neverthe- 
less.” 

“* Which nobody can deny,’” quotes Richard. 
“Some hands are pink and some are white, some 
are fat and some are lean, some wear diamonds 
and some wear none.” 

“How you trip one up!” exclaimed Janet, 
smiling. “You know very well what I mean. 
Would you have me stumble over the whole 
length of ‘chirograpiy’ every time ?” 

“By no means. It would only be a waste of 
breath, and would seem as though you were in- 
tentionally airing your knowledge of Webster's 
U nabridged. sig 

Dick is beginning to congratulate himself on 
the masterly way in which he has turned the sub- 
ject, and escaped rudely telling his sister that 
the contents of Miss Nellie Taylor’s letter are not 
for her ears, when she again refers to his re- 
marks. 

“ By-the-bye,” she says, as she draws from the 
urn her brother’s second cup of coffee, “ speak- 
ing of some hands with diamonds and some with- 
out, Nell doesn’t. wear one, does she? When 





do you propose presenting her with one of the 
gems ?” 

“T was not aware” (with mock gravity) “that 
young men are generally expected to provide 
their lady friends with diamond ri 

“ Did the fact that there is such a hie as an 
engagement ring ever present itself to your en- 
lightened intellect ?” 

““ Engagement !” repeats Dick, “did I under- 
stand you to say engagement? Since when, pray, 
did you conclude that your respected brother had 
given his heart to another? I know of no en- 
gagement.” 

‘*Oh dear!” says Janet, sighing melodramatic- 
ally; “have I really been mistaken? And here 
I was already congratulating myself on so soon 
having a sister-in-law !” 

“Do you remember the nursery rhyme,” asks 
Dick, 

“*Can the love that you're so rich in 

Build a fire in the kitchen ? 

Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit 2’ 
I should hesitate, I think, to ask any one to 
marry me, for fear of having that couplet thrown 
in my face. Now if that dear old great-uncle of 
ours had only taken it into his aged head to leave 
us a few of his many thousands, then perhaps J 
might think of engagements and diamond rings 
and mothers-in-law ; and you might begin to spec- 
ulate on the comparative advantages of my vari- 
ous lady friends as a sister-in-law.” 

“ Poor dear old man!” Janet continues, kindly. 
“T can just remember sitting on his knee and 
playing with his long beard at the time he was 
on from the West. It’s really a shame, Dick, 
our being so lively, and Uncle Arthur, grandfa- 
ther’s own brother, lying dead.” 

“Well, my dear, I should be lying alive if I 
said I was sorry he’s gone; for while there’s 
death there’s hope, and who knows but he may 
have thought of us? You know, Jean, I never 
saw the old boy, and it’s not to be expected I 
shall be awfully cut up over his shuffling off this 
mortal coil; but I say, if you really feel sad 
about it, you’d better go into town immediately 
and buy a black alpaca dress and a long crape 
veil.” 

“Oh, Dick!” beseechingly, “ please don’t joke 
about it. I really do feel badly, and Cousin Mar- 
garet and Harry must be so grieved.” 

“So they must,” says Dick, apparently acqui- 
escing in his sister’s views, “I am sure we all 
do. Don’: you think, Jean, we had better bow 
the shutters and hang out black bombazine ?” 

“T shall bow the shutters,” adds Janet, feeling 
rather angry at her brother’s continued joking. 
“Tt is the least we can do, and it shows some re- 
spect for our grandfather’s brother,” rising and 
leaving Dick still at the table. 

“Our grandfather’s brother!” repeats he; 
“what an awfully nearrelative! Surely he must 
have bequeathed something to his brother’s grand- 
children.” 3 

Dick is in his study now—a neat, cozy little 
room back of the drawing-room, which is in real- 
ity the library, but which Mr. Roy, he being a lit- 
erary man, chooses to call his study. He is sitting 
at his table, with Nell’s letter spread out before 
him, and is reading it for the fourth time. There 
is nothing very remarkable about it; it is not 
what one would style a love-letter, and yet Dick 
would not for all the world have his sister get a 
glimpse of it. 


“Dear Dick,—I have been looking for you to 
call, as you promised, and am much surprised at 
not having seen you. Your birthday, I think you 
told me, is about this time. Did you have a par- 
ty ? and are you so elated at having attained your 
majority that you are above visiting your friends ? 
I can not think that because you are now a man 
you have given up all the friends of your child. 
hood. Please call soon, and tell me all about your 
presents. Ever your friend, NELL. 


That is it; and in it Dick is trying to find traces 
of something more than friendship. 

“Nell is an awfully jolly girl,” he says to him- 
self, leaning back in his chair and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets; “just as full of fun as 
ever she can be. I wonder whether she really 
does care any thing for me? I’m not altogether 
a bad-looking fellow, if I do say it myself, and I 
fancy I can talk quite as well as the most of ’em. 
Confound it all! How is one to tell whether a 
girl cares more for him than for another, when 
she persists in being jolly with every one?” 

Then he sets to thinking of some means to 
solve the problem. How shall he prove her? 
Presently an idea comes to him, first faintly, in- 
distinctly ; then more plainly and more vividly, 
until a plan—an excellent plan, he thinks—stands 
out before him in beautiful symmetry. Every 
thing seems to have worked in favor of it, and he 
is naturally joyous over his discovery. 


“T thought, devised, and Pallas heard my prayer.” 


His handsome face is radiant with unbidden 
smiles, and his lips, unknowingly puckered up, 
are giving vent to his cheerfulness through the 
agency of a merry tune which he is whistling. 

He opens one of the drawers in his writing-ta- 
ble and takes out a packet of letters. Through 
them he searches until he finds two that Janet 
wrote him while he was away on his midsummer 
vacation. These he spreads open before him, and 
taking a sheet of note-paper, he begins to write, 
now closely studying his sister’s letters, now slow. 
ly putting words upon the paper. Half an hour 
and he has finished. He folds the sheet, incloses 
it in an envelope, and addresses it as carefully as 
he has written it. Then he rises, and, unlocking 
the door, meets Janet in the hall. She sees him 
take down his hat to go out. 

“Had you not better wear your overcoat ?” she 
asks. “I’m afraid you might take cold again.” 

“Tm not going far,” he answers ; “ only to post 
a letter.” 





“To Nell?” she asks, teasingly. “Are you 
not rather prompt in answering your corre- 
spondents ?” 

Dick, making no reply, goes out, while she, 
laughing to herself, hurries away to her numerous 
household duties. 


The next morning is the 1st of April—aAll- 
fools’ Day, with its temptations to practical jokes 
and its myriads of little innocent lies, when every 
one does his best to make a fool of his dearest 
friend as well as his direst foe. It is a bright, 
sunny morning, that swells the buds to bursting, 
and draws up the blades of fresh young grass as a 
magnet draws steel. Dick Roy is in the very best 
of spirits ; he has persuaded Janet into believing 
that he has taken a fresh cold; has assumed a 
voice as hoarse as a veteran bull-frog; and has 
been looking the very picture of distress, until the 
arrival of the postman—just as he is creeping in to 
breakfast and adding to his sister’s anxiety by his 

causes him to brighten 
up, and in the clearest tone remark, “’Pon my 
word, Jean, my cold’s gone. Did it strike you 
this was the first day of April ?” 

An expression of relief mingled with annoyance 
mounts Miss Roy’s countenance. 

“You awful boy!” she exclaims. “ You should 
be ashamed of yourself, trying to fool your own 
sister.” 

“ And succeeding too,” laughs Dick. 

The only letter this morning is one for him. 
It is hidden by a large yellow envelope, and ad- 
dressed in a bold, heavy hand that gives one an 
impression of important business at once. As 
Dick opens it and catches sight of the heading, 
his face brightens in expectation, and continues 
brightening until he has read it quite through, 
when he is wearing the broadest of smiles. 

“ Hurrah!” he shouts, his boyishness making its 
appearance through his newly acquired manhood 
—‘hurrah for Uncle Arthur! Hurrah! Jean, 
we've been left a fortune !” 

Janet looks at him unbelievingly. She has 
been fooled once this morning, and does not in- 
tend to submit tamely to what she considers her 
brother’s second attempt. 

“If you must joke, Dick,” she says, calmly, 
her voice and manner strangely contrasting with 
his excitement, “pray don’t take such a subject. 
You are playing your part very well, I admit; but 
still I remember now what day it is.” 

“But I'm not joking; it’s a fact. Here is a 
letter from the dear old boy’s lawyer. Look at 
the postmark; look at the letter-head; read the 
message,” he goes on, excitedly, running around 
to his sister’s side of the table and spreading the 
envelope and its contents out before her. 

He is certainly not fooling her now, as she is 
compelled to admit when she is thus presented 
with the evidence. The same heavy style of writ- 
ing that was without is within. 


“ Richard Roy, Esq.: 

“Dear Sir” (it begins),—“I have pleasure in 
informing you that the will of the late Arthur 
Roy, Esq., of this city, bequeaths to his great- 
nephew and great-niece, Richard and Janet Roy 
(yourself and sister), each the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. These amounts are invested in 
United States government bonds, and shall be 
forwarded to you in due course. 

“T have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

“J. Mapison Perry, Executor.” 





The effect of the reading on Janet is quite the 
reverse of that on her brother. Instead of break- 
ing forth into joyous shouts, her sensitive nature 
causes her to burst into a flood of tears. 

Dick looks at her in astonishment. What can 
she be crying for? he thinks. A legacy of fifty 
thousand dollars he does not consider a cause for 
weeping, and concludes that his sister has become 
mystified in regard to the time to weep and the 
time to laugh. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” he asks, when 
the first —* has subsided into occasional 
suppressed so! 

“Oh, Dick ! r ‘cries Janet, wiping her eyes, “I 
believe: you have no feeling atall. Just to think 
what a dear, kind uncle we have lost! How good 
of him to remember us !” 

“Very good of him indeed,” adds Dick; “ but 
I can’t see that that ought to make one sad. 
Rather a cause for rejoicing, I should say. Poor 
fellow, he was so old he couldn’t enjoy it, and 
I dare say he’s better off where he is; that is, if 
he was as good as his will makes me think he 
was.” 

Janet is really grieved: her nature is so in- 
tensely sensitive that a great kindness invariably 
has this effect upon her. She refuses any more 
breakfast, and goes hastily up to her room, where 
she spends the morning in trying to picture her 
uncle as he was when, so many years ago, she sat 
on his lap, and child-like ran her tiny fingers 
through his long gray beard. 

What an addition the legacy will be to her 
income, how many more luxuries it will secure 
her, scarcely comes to her mind. Her whole 
thought is centred on him who from the kind- 
ness of his heart remembered her. 

All through the morning, as, thinking thus, she 
sits diligently sewing, tears ever and anon well 
up in her eyes and go trickling down her cheeks 
before she is aware of their presence. As a nat- 
ural consequence, twelve o’clock finds her with 
very red eyes and nose, and a general appearance 
of having gone through a most heart-rending af- 
fliction. This is her condition when Sarah knocks 
at the door, and on entering announces that Miss 
Taylor is in the drawing-room. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” exclaims Janet, in per- 
plexity, as soon as the maid is out of ear-shot. 
“She will see I have been crying, and will want 
to know all about it; and I really can’t talk of it 
now. I wonder where Dick i is; he might go and 
see her, and explain that I’m not well; but, dear 
me”—getting up and smoothing back her hair 
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with both hands—“I suppose he is out some- 
where. He never is about when he’s wanted, 
but is sure to be here when he’s not.” So, wip- 
ing her eyes for the hundredth time since break- 
fast, and giving her nose the fiftieth gentle blow, 
she goes softly down to the drawing-room in 
search of her visitor. Nellie Taylor—a rather 
short, plump girl, with a charmingly pretty pink 
and white face—rises quickly as Janet comes in. 

“Oh, Jean!” she says, going to meet her, and 
presenting a countenance that for signs of weep- 
ing is not a whit better off than Miss Roy’s, “I 
do so sympathize with you!” 

Janet is much surprised at these words. On 
what account does she sympathize with her ? 
Surely she can not know why she has been spend- 
ing the morning in tears. 

“Come and sit down by me,” Nell goes on, tak- 
ing her hand and drawing her to a sofa. “ Trou- 
ble comes to all of us some time, you know.” 

“But,” begins Janet, thoroughly puzzled, as 
they sit down her, “my dear Nell—” 

“There, now,” interrupted she, “don’t speak 
to me of it; don’t tell me how much worse you 
feel than I. I know you think so; but, indeed” 
—and the tears begin to trickle down her cheeks 

in—* you do not know how I loved him.” 

Suddenly it comes to Janet that perhaps her 
great-uncle was related to the Taylors also. 

“Was he—” she begins; but before she can 
finish the question Nell answers her: 

“Yes” (sobbing). “ Didn’t you know it? Oh, 
why didn’t some one let me know that he was so 
ill? I would have so liked to be with him !” 

Janet looks pityingly at her young friend. 
Surely her uncle must have been a very lovable 
old gentleman to inspire this affection. 

“ But how strange it is,” she thinks, “that I 
never knew we were even distantly connected 
with the Taylors. Perhaps Dick knew it, but 
T'm sure he never told me.” Then she begins 
sobbing again for mere sympathy, and for a mo- 
ment not a word is spoken. 

“Was he so very dear to you?” asks Janet, 
bringing the cambric into play again. 

“Oh, Jean,” Nell answers, also wiping away 
the tears,“ you can not imagine how we loved 
each other. There was no time set, but then it 
was understood that it was to come off as soon 
as his salary was sufficient for him to—” and then 
she bursts into tears again. 

“ What do you mean ?”—in surprise. “What 
was to come off ?” 

“We were engaged, you know,” Nell says, 
looking up. 

“ Engaged f’—with great astonishment. 

“Did you not know it?” 

“Nell, what are you talking about?” Janet 
asks, excitedly, her grief having given way to 
astonished curiosity. “It is evident there is a 
misunderstanding somewhere.” 

Nell looks at her curiously. 

“Are you angry?” she asks, in a hurt tone; 
“would you not have approved of his making me 
his wife 2” 

“You marry Uncle Arthur !” 

“Uncle Arthur!” repeats Nell. It is she who 
is surprised now. ‘ Who is Uncle Arthur ?” 

“The dear, kind old gentleman who has just 
died.” 

“But I have been talking of Dick. You must 
have known I was. Poor dear Dick !” and again 
she is weeping as though her heart would break. 

“But Dick is not dead.” 

Nell looks up in incredulous, glad surprise. 
There is a movement of the portiére which covers 
the entrance to the library. 

“Nor likely to be soon,” shouted Richard, run- 
ning forward from his hiding-place, where he has 
heard all of the conversation, his pleasant face 
wreathed in smiles. 

The next moment he has caught Nell in his 
arms and is kissing away the few remaining tears. 

“You darling good girl !” he says, passionately, 
“now I believe you do care a little bit for me.” 

“But I can not understand it,” says Janet, in 
wonder. ‘“ What ever could have caused you to 
think Dick was dead ?” 

“The idea of asking me, after the letter you 
wrote!” replies Nell. ‘“ Didn’t you tell me so? 
I didn’t think, Jean, that you could perpetrate 
such an awful joke.” 

“ But J wrote no letter,” adds Janet. 

Nell puts her hand in ber pocket and draws 
forth an epistle. 

“Read it,” she says. “If you didn’t write it, 
who did?” And Janet reads: 


“ Friday Morning. 

“My pear Neti,—I have very sad news for 
you. Our darling boy is no more. At twelve 
o’clock Wednesday night he breathed his last. 
Oh, how can I write it! I can scarcely realize 
that he is gone. Please do come out and see me. 
I know you thought a great deal of him, and can 
sympathize with me. 


“ Ever yours, Janet Roy.” 


“But it is not my writing,” says Janet. “I 
never make my e’s like that, nor sign myself 
‘Ever yours,’ and, besides, there was no black on 
the door.” 

“Tt is very like your writing, and I never 
thought of the black. Who could have sent the 
letter if you didn’t ?” 

Dick, who is still standing with his arm about 
Nell’s waist, bursts into a hearty laugh. “I am 
the author,” he says. ‘It was a little April hoax, 
and it worked admirably—far better than I ex- 

eted.” 

“You awful boy !” exclaim Nell and Janet in 
chorus. 

“The boy is dead,” persists Dick. 

“But what a frightful story you told!” says 
Nell; “and how terribly I was worried !” 

“ It is all true,” says Dick. ‘There is not an 
untruth in the whole letter: the boy is no more ; 
the boy did breathe his last. I am a man now. 
Thursday was my twenty-first birthday.” 
“But you forged my,name,” says Janet. 


% 





“T put my initial below, if you notice,” replies 
Dick. And sure enough, there it was. “ And our 
wedding will be just as soon as you can get ready,” 
he adds, turning to Nell. “The interest of fifty 
thousand, which you must know the puzzling 
Uncle Arthur just left me, plus my salary, is all- 
sufficient, isn’t it? And I say, Jean, how do you 
like the prospect of a sister-in-law? It was rath- 
er a pleasant April-fool after all, wasn’t it ?” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpDeNt. } 


The Connanght Gift,—Our “ Library” System.—Med- 
ical Etiquette.—Victor Hugo’s last Speech.—The 
Prince Imperial. 


RISH estates are proverbially of less value 
than they are reported to be; but nothing 
that I know of in the way of depreciation of this 
sort of commodity comes up to the estate in 
Ireland that was to be conferred upon the Duke 
of Connaught by a grateful country, on account 
of his having been quartered there, I suppose, 
during his military career. The subscription list 
has dwindled down to less than three thousand 
pounds; so instead of buying land with the money, 
the committee have bought a piece of plate—and 
second hand. Unfortunately the Hall mark is of 
the same date as the Duke’s birth, so that it 
will be hopeless to persuade even posterity that 
it was made on purpose for him. Some of the 
subscribers are stated to be very indignant at 
this, which they consider “shabby,” and have 
evinced an inclination to withdraw their promised 
subscriptions, which to some people may seem 
shabby too. 

I hear on good authority that our circulating 
libraries—or at all events the most influential of 
them—are about to set their faces against “ com- 
mission books,” that is to say, works which the 
publishers decline to undertake at their own ex- 
pense, but which the vanity of authors thrusts 
upon the market. It is generally easy to recog- 
nize a work of this description, and they are very 
numerous. Probably three-fourths of our novels 
come under this category, and as the practice has 
been for the libraries to take a certain number 
of copies of each novel published, the money 
they have had to spend has been proportionally 
diminished, whereby really meritorious or popular 
works have suffered in consequence, and the 
public has been inundated with rubbish. If this 
reform be carried out, instead of finding, as is now 
the case, four out of five of the works inquired 
for “ out,” the subscriber will find them in, and will 
not have to take home in their stead half a dozen 
unreadable books which “ gods and men and book- 
sellers’ shops” alike decline to have any thing to 
do with. The notion has hitherto been that Mr. 
Mudie’s arrangements with the publishing houses 
compel him to take at all events some copies of 
every thing they publish, and it is very pleasant 
to learn that this is not the case. I am afraid 
that of late years, in consequence of the increased 
competition arising from these worthless books, 
our popular authors, even while their popularity 
is growing, have found their circulation actually 
falling off. 

As “manners make the man,” so etiquette 
makes the profession, and distinguishes it from 
mere vulgar trade. The medical calling, though 
the least aristocratic, sacrifices more for etiquette 
than any other. Dr. Brown will not interfere, 
even to save Smith’s life, if Smith is a patient of 
Dr. Jones ; though, on the other hand, he will not 
meet Dr. Robinson in consultation if he is unor- 
thodox on the subject of allopathy. Nothing is 
prettier than to see the behavior of a town doc- 
tor called in to the assistance of a country prac- 
titioner, and expressing his approbation of the 
treatment of “ our common patient,” though when 
there has been a blunder one finds it difficult to 
have common patience with him. As a rule, 
doctors do not love one another, but their mutual 
relations are conducted with a delicacy which, to 
say the least of it, is often a source of the greatest 
inconvenience to those who need their services. 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum ; they will “do the right 
thing” as respects a learned brother at whatever 
cost to the sick man. Now in America it is 
pleasant to read that a breach of professional 
etiquette is visited, not on the innocent patient, 
but on the real offender. Dr. L——, of Bay St. 
Louis, did not give satisfaction to one of his 
patients, who accordingly called in Dr. R——; 
whereupon Dr. L—— armed himself, not with a 
lancet, but with a pistol, and shot Dr. R—— with 
admirable anatomical skill, so that the bullet pass- 
ed through his hip and lodged in his spine, where 
it remains inextricably fixed. Then leaving the 
usual announcement on his door that he would 
be back in an hour, he left Bay St. Louis for good. 
This is “ putting the saddle on the right horse ;” 
but, on the other hand, if the town is a small 
one, such proceedings will not promote the public 
convenience, since it may deprive it of all med- 
ical aid. 

There is something very touching and attractive 
in the character of Victor Hugo. He makes it a 
rule never to return visits or accept invitations, 
to which he would make no exception even in the 
case of the Emperor of Brazil; but on his birth- 
day last week he consented to be the guest of 
some old friends at the Café Riche. He came, as 
usual, with his grandchildren, and even in return- 
ing thanks for his health, contrived to say a new 
and graceful thing. ‘I am honored by you be- 
yond what I deserve,” he said, “but your love 
for me is according to my wishes.” 

The Prince Imperial heving contracted “ ties 
of friendship with the English army by taking 
part in its autumn maneuvres,” is “unable to 
remain aloof” while they are encountering dan- 
gers and hardships at the Cape. “On me,” he 
adds, “the spectacle of this struggle of civiliza- 
tion against barbarism will not be wasted.” This 
singular piece of composition is, of course, an ad- 
vertisement, though in smallish type, addressed 








to the French nation. What it means, in plain 
English, is that “ Napoleon, passenger to Natal” 
(which is written on his portmanteaus), is gone to 
learn the trade of war, as being the only one in 
which a gentleman of his family can stoop to 
employ himself. Let us hope the French will 
lay the fact to heart. In the mean time I am 
glad to see that our own Prince Leopold has taken 
another view of royal responsibilities, and is “ go- 
ing in” for education. 

You Americans have placed us under great 
obligations by your weather forecasts, and we 
ought to be grateful ; instead of this, we grumble. 
“When we got our weather from Providence,” 
we say, “it was good; but now we get it from 
America, it is very inferior.” 

R. Keats, of London. 





THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
AND HIS BRIDE. 
See illustration on page 240. 


HESE beautiful portraits will be viewed with 
especial interest by American readers who 
remember the comparatively recent visit of Prince 
Arthur to this country, and the golden opinions 
won on that occasion by the amiable Prince, who 
is at home one of the most popular members of 
his family. He is the third son and seventh child 
of Queen Victoria, and is now in his twenty-ninth 
year, having been born May 1, 1850, at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Duke of Wellington and the 
Emperor William, then in quasi exile in England, 
were the sponsors, and conferred on him the 
names of Arthur William Patrick Albert; he was 
thus destined from the cradle, as it were, to pur- 
sue a military career, and to represent Ireland, 
as his elder brothers were assigned to Wales and 
Scotland. For this end he has been trained a 
soldier, and will ultimately succeed the Duke of 
Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of Great Britain. 

His bride, Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra 
Victoria Agnes, is the third and youngest daugh- 
ter of the Emperor’s nephew, Prince Frederick 
Charles, commonly known as the Red Prince, 
and Princess Mary Anne of Anhalt. She was 
born at Frederick the Great’s palace at Potsdam, 
July 25, 1860, and is the namesake of her great- 
grandmother, the beloved and unfortunate Queen 
Louise of Prussia. The Emperor and his broth- 
er married two sister princesses of Saxe-Weimar, 
whose education had been superintended by Goe- 
the himself. The new Duchess of Connaught is 
said to unite high accomplishments with charming 
simplicity of manner. She is tall and slender, al- 
most as tall, indeed, as her soldier spouse, with 
a brilliant pink and white complexion, a profusion 
of fair hair, which she wears banged over her 
forehead, tender, earnest dark blue eyes, an oval 
face, and a sweet and kindly expression. She is 
frank and amiable in disposition, and is likely to 
be much more popular in England than her sis- 
ter-in-law the arrogant Duchess of Edinburgh. 

The royal marriage was solemnized March 13, 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, the scene 
of the marriages of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Louise. The Princess Royal was mar- 
ried in the Royal Chapel of St. James, the Prin- 
cess Alice at Osborne, the Princess Helena at the 
private Chapel at Windsor Castle, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh at St. Petersburg. Singularly 
enough, when we reflect that the Queen is the 
head of the Church of England, and as such 
bound to respect its observances, this is the third 
wedding in the royal family that has taken place 
in Lent, the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Louise both having been married in the peniten- 
tial season, and gossip has it that for this reason 
Prince Leopold, who was to have been best man, 
and who is ecclesiastically inclined, absented him- 
self under pretext of illness, and remained at 
Darmstadt with his bereaved nephew and nieces. 

The occasion was a brilliant one. The ‘ Queen’s 
weather” left nothing to be desired. There were 
sovereigns, princes, and nobles galore. The blu- 
est blood of the three kingdoms filled the chapel. 
The fresh mourning for the Princess Alice was 
laid aside for the day, and the eye rested every 
where on sumptuous toilettes and flashing jewels. 
The Queen was present with the royal family; 
the Prince and Princess Imperial of Prussia had 
come over to attend the wedding; the King and 
Queen of the Belgians were there; and even an 
Indian prince and princess, the Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Singh with the Maharanee his wife, arrayed 
in cloth of gold, blazing with jewels and em- 
broidery, graced the ceremony. 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of Edinburgh 
acted as best men. The bride was attended by 
eight bridemaids, the daughters of English peers, 
and was given away by her father. Her dress 
was of heavy white satin, the low bodice embroid- 
ered with lace four inches in width. The skirt 
was decked with lace twelve inches in width, and 
there was attached in front, a little toward the 
right, a small bouquet of myrtle. The train was 
thirteen feet long, and was covered by a rich lace 
flounce, the width of which was three feet and a 
half, and upon which lay a branch of myrtle. 
The bridal “ veil” was a square lace shawl about 
ten and a half feet square, fastened to the top of 
the crown, and enveloping the Princess. All of 
the lace was of the finest point d’Alengon, the 
design, modern in style, representing a fantastic 
combination of oranges, myrtle, and roses. The 
bridal handkerchief in her left hand was made 
on the same pattern, and had in one corner the 
interlaced initials of the bride, and in the other 
the Prussian eagle. The bridal wreath, the orange 
blossoms and leaves, had been made in England— 
all the rest in Prussia. The bridemaids were all 
dressed in white silk, trimmed with lace and myr- 
tle blossoms, and they wore bracelets with me- 
dallions in diamonds and pearls, the gift of the 
bridegroom. The Queen wore a dress of heavy 
black corded silk richly trimmed and embroid- 
ered, a white Valenciennes lace veil, a royal tiara 





of diamonds, and a mantelet of ermine, which 
brought out into brilliant effect the blue ribbon 
of the Garter, worn, as the Queen always wears 
it, unusually narrow, and gleaming like a line of 
light athwart her dark dress, on which the pendent 
jewel of the order glittered at every movement. 

The Duke of Connaught wore the dark green 
uniform of the Rifle Brigade and the Prussian 
order of the Black Eagle. He was as pale as his 
bride, but carried himself well, and with his clean- 
shaven face and Continental mustache, made quite 
a striking contrast with his bearded brothers. 
The Prince of Wales wore the Garter with the 
uniform of a Field-Marshal, and the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh wore the Garter with the uniform of a 
Rear-Admiral, in which he appeared for the first 
time in public. : 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. After its conclusion 
the royal personages returned to Windsor Castle, 
where the registry of the marriage was signed by 
the Queen and the other witnesses. The couple 
then set out in an open carriage for Claremont 
House, in Surrey, the former residence of the ill- 
fated Princess Charlotte, where they were to spend 
a few days, afterward intending to make a two 
months’ excursion through the Mediterranean in 
the Prince of Wales’s yacht, touching at the ports 
on the way, and ending at Cyprus. They will 
then return to Bagshot House, their future resi- 
dence, twelve miles from Windsor Castle, and 
near the Duke’s regimental quarters at Aldershot. 

The gifts were superb and almost countless. 
The room devoted to them was filled with costly 
gifts and works of art. One table blazed with 
diamonds, another was filled with rich plate and 
candelabra, and couches and footstools were heap- 
ed with fine furs, lace, and embroidery. The 
Queen gave a magnificent diamond tiara with 
various jewelled orders, the King and Queen of 
Belgium gave valuable Belgium lace, the Princess 
of Wales a cat’s-eye ring, the Prince of Wales a 
great silver-gilt mixing bowl, the Crown Princess 
of Germany a fine oil-painting done by her own 
hand, and the Duke of Edinburgh sapphire and 
ruby solitaires, 





Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 233. 


Ts edging is worked with crochet cotton No. 25, 
and is composed of small rosettes and large and smal) 
leaf figures. The upper edge is finished with two 
rounds and the under edge with one round. To work 
the edging crochet first the rosettes, as follows: Make 
a foundation of 18 ch. (chain stitch), and close these in 
a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). 1st round.—32 ac. (single 
crochet) on the ring; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in 
this round. 2d round.—16 times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following st. in the preceding round. 
3d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, 1 sc. on the following st., 16 times alternately 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., but instead 
of the last sc. work 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
This completes one rosette. Every following rosette 
is worked in the same manner, but the middle st. of 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th ch. scallops are fastened to the 
middle st. of the 8th, 7th, and 6th ch. scallops of the 
preceding rosette (to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through). Having worked a row 
of rosettes of suitable length, edge them at the top 
with two rounds worked as follows: 1st round.—1 te. 
(treble crochet) as shown by the illustration on the 
middle st. of one of the free ch. scallops in the next 
rosette, « three times alternately 5 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, then 
5ch., 1 tc. on the middle st. of the following ch. scallop, 
only working off the lower two veins for the present, 
1 ste. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop in the 
following rosette, then work off the upper veins of the 
preceding tc., and repeat from *«. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 dc. on the following st. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., and pase over 2 st. For one of the large 
leaf figures make a foundation of 23 ch., and going 
back on these work as follows: Pass over the next st., 
21 sc. on the next 21 st., 3 sc. on the following st., 19 
ac. on the free veins of the next 19 foundation st., x 
turn the work, going back on the preceding st. work 
1 ch., pass over 1 st., 19 sc. on the back veins of the 
next 19 of the sc. worked previously (all sc. in the leaf 
figures are worked in thie manner), 3 sc. on the next 
st., 19 sc. on the following 19 st., and repeat seven 
times from *, but shorten each rib by 1 st., so that the 
last rib counts 15 sc., then turn the work, 1 ch., pass 
over the next st.,9 sc. on the next 9 st., 8 ch., taking 
up the row of rosettes, and after working the 4th of 
these ch. fastening to the middle st. of the ch. scallop 
before the next hollow (at the end of the row) in the 
next rosette, 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ac. 
worked on one st. in the leaf figure,3 ch., fasten to 
the vein forming the centre of the next hollow in the 
row of rosettes, going back on the st. work 4 sl. on the 
next 3 ch., and on the sc. before these, 8 ch., but after 
the 4th of these fasten to the middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop in the following rosette, pass over 6 sc. of the 
leaf figure; 9 sc. on the next 9 sc., turn the work, 1 ch., 
pass over the next st.,8 sl. on the next 8 st. This 
completes one leaf figure. Every large leaf figure is 
worked in this manner, but the next rosette should be 

assed over, a8 one of the small leaf figures is to be 

astened thereon. For the small leaf figures make a 
foundation of 14 ch., and going back on these pass 
over the next st., 12 sc. on the next 12 st., 3 sc. on the 
following st.,10 sc. on the free veins of the next 10 
foundation st., turn the work, 1 ch., pass over the next 
st., 10 sc. on the next 10 st., 3 sc. on the following st., 
10 sc. on the next 10 st., turn the work, 1 ch., pass over 
the next st., 10 sc. on the next 10 st., 3 sc. on the fol- 
lowing st., 9 sc. on the next 9 st., turn the work, 1 ch., 

ass over 1 st., 9 sc. on the next 9 st., 3 sc. on the fol- 

owing st., 9 sc. on the next 9 st,, turn the work, 1 ch., 

ass over 1 st., 9 sc. on the next 9 st., 3 sc. on the fol- 
owing st.,8& sc. on the next 8 st., then turn the work, 
1 ch., pass over the next st., 5 sc. on the following 5 st., 
6 ch., but after the 3d ch. fasten to the ch. scallop 
nearest the next hollow (between two large leaf figures) 
as shown by the illustration, 1 sc. on the middle of the 
3 sc. worked on 1 st. in the leaf figure, 3 ch., fasten to 
the middle vein in the hollow, 4 sc. on the 3 ch. worked 
previously, and on the sc. before these, 6 ch., but after 
the third fasten to the next ch. scallop, pass over 8 ac., 
5 sc. on the next 5 st., turn the work, 1 ch., pass over 
the next st.,4 sl. on the next 4st. This completes the 
small leaf figure. Having in this manner joined all the 
leaf figures with the row of rosettes, finish the bottom 
of the edging with 1 round as follows: * 1 stc. on the 
middle st. of the middle ch. scallop in the rosette be- 
fore the next large leaf figure, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 5th et. 
before the point of the next rib in the leaf figure, + 1 
ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 ac. on the first 
of these), 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next point, and repeat five 
times from +, then 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
point on which the preceding sc. was worked, + 1 ch., 
1 p., 2 ch.,1 sc. on the next point, repeat four times 
from the last +, then 1 ch., 1 p., 2.ch., 1 sc. on the fifth 
following st., 3 ch., 1 stc. on the middle st. of the mid- 
dle scallop in the next rosette, 3 ch., three times alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next point in the following small 
leaf figure, 3 ch., the first and second of which are sep- 
arated by 1 oy 8c. separated by 1 ch.,1 p.,2 ch. on 
the next point, three times alternately 3 ch., the first 
and second of which are separated by 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
following point, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerte.—Swiss Appiication on Net. 


Monogram for Towels. 
THis monogram is worked with blue and red cotton in Holbein-work 
and Vienna cross stitch. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Swiss Application on Net. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

To work these borders transfer the designs to linen, baste the net and 
Swiss muslin on the latter, and run the outlines of the design figures with 
embroidery cotton. Work the lace stitches and wheels with fine thread 
and the embroidery in satin and tent stitch with embroidery cotton. The 
edge of the borders is finished with button-hole stitch scallops. After 
finishing the embroidery, cut away the Swiss muslin between the design 
figures and both layers of material underneath the lace stitches. 

Ladies’ Spring and Summer Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1. 
Fig. 1.—Camarco Vest Basque, Panter Over-Skirt, anp Snort Rounp 


Sxret (wirn Cur Parer Patrern).—This graceful dress for the house 
and street is an excellent model 


for dressy wool costumes or for meets) 2 eS 


plain silk suits. In the dress illus- f 
trated the material used is sapphire 
blue cachemire des Indes, with a 
vest of embroidered silk, satin col- 
lar, cuffs, and pockets, with fringe 
on the over-skirt. The Camargo 
vest basque is somewhat in coat 
shape, with a short side form in the 
back, and is square on the sides. 
The vest is sewed permanently in a 
seam to the front of the basque, and 
the whole waist is one garment. 
The panier over-skirt has some pret- 
ty and irregular curves in front, 
making the sides different, and is 
draped behind to form a soft panier 
pouf. This skirt may be sewed per- 
manently on the lower skirt, and in 
that case the upper part of the low- 
er skirt may be of some inexpensive 
material. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF CAMARGO VEST 
BASQUE, PANIER OVER-SKIRT, 
AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 
Camarco Vest Basque.—This pat- 
tern is in eight pieces—front, vest, 
back, side body, sleeve, cuff, collar, 
and pocket. This garment is fitted 
with a vest front and two darts on 
each side. The back is adjusted to 
the figure by a middle seam and a 
side body seam on each side; these 
seams are left open below the waist 
line from the notch down. Cut the 
vest with the long straight edge 
placed on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn for the hem. 
Cut the front of the basque, back, 
side body, and sleeve lengthwise of 
the goods. Cut the collar bias. 
Close the seams by the notches and 
perforations. The collar is sewed 
in with the front seam of the basque 
and vest, and is continued round the 
neck. Place the pocket over the 
under-arm seam by meeting the per- 
forations. Cut the under part of 
the sleeve by the perforations. 
Close the seams, placing the long 
one even with the side body seam 
in the back, and the shorter one at 
that in the front part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing. Cut the cuff 
with the short straight edge on a 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam, 
and join to the sleeve by the notch- 
es. Close the front of the vest 
with buttons and button-holes. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 
Quantity of*material, single width, 
for a person of medium size, 34 yards. 
Panter Over-Skir?.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, side gore 
for the right side, side gore for the 
left side, scarf, and back breadth. 
The whole of the front is given. 
Cut the front with the long straight 
edge lengthwise on the edge of the 
goods. Cut one piece each of the 
side gores. Cut two pieces like the 








pattern given of the back 
breadth. Join the right gore 
to the front by meeting the 
notches. Make three up- 
turned pleats on the back 
edge of the right side gore, 
meeting two perforations for 
each pleat. Make two pleats 
at the top of the gore for the 
left side, and place under the 
front, meeting the single per- 
forations at the top. Cut the 
scarf like the pattern given, 
gather the ends, and place 
it diagonally across the front 
and right gore, meeting the 
corresponding perforations 
on each. Place the back 
edge of the left gore, the 
front, and left end of the 
searf evenly together, and 
join to the back breadth for 
the left side. Join the back 
edge of the right gore and 
right end of the scarf evenly 
together, and join to the back 
breadth for the right side. 
Close the seam of the back 
breadth, make eight side 
pleats in the line of perfora- 
tions, forming a panier, and 
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Monocram.—HOo.sern-W ork AND VIENNA 
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Fig. 1.—Camareo Vest Basque, Panter Over-Skirt, AND SHORT 
Rovunp Sxirat.—Wirn Cur Paper Patrern. 
Figs. 1 anp 2,—LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Camargo Vest Basque, Panier Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Num bers, ai 
From 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) even, 








Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lixcerre.—Swiss Appiication on Net. 


sew on a tape holding them in place. Make three upturned pleats on the 
lower part of the front, placing all the perforations evenly together. 
Gather the top of the back breadth, and sew on a belt the required size 
of the waist. Put fringe on the edge of the over-skirt and the lower edge 
of the scarf, continuing it under the panier, over the pleats, and up the 
side seam to the lower end of the scarf on the right side. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person of medium size, 5} yards ; 
of fringe, 5 yards. 

Suorr Rounp Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, side gore, 
and back breadth. Cut the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. Close the seams by the notches. Pleat the 
top of the back breadth. Sew on a belt the required size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person of medium size, 43 yards. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Gratn Dinner Dress.—This dress is made of Nile green 
gros grain, and consists of a skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed in 
front with a box-pleated and a side- 


SS eee We ae +) 7 oe pleated ruffle of the material, and 


in the back with three side-pleated 
ruffles. The polonaise is joined with 
a plastron and scarf, and is trimmed 
with white lace, fringe, and borders 
worked with bronze silk. Side- 
pleatings of crépe. lisse are sewed 
in the neck and sleeves. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 232. 

THESE monograms are worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with worsted, 
silk, or beads of two colors. 


Towel Rack with Towel. 
Darning Stitch and Knot- 
Work.—Figs. 1-6. 

See illustrations on pages 232 and 233, 
Tue towel rack is of carved black 
walnut. The towel is of coarse lin- 
en of suitable length and width, 
embroidered on the ends with red 
cotton in the design shown by Fig. 
2. The work should be done in 
such a manner as to look alike on 
both sides of the towel. The mon- 
ogram in the middle of the border 
is worked in the same manner (see 
Fig. 5, page 233). Instead of the 
border Fig. 2, that shown by Fig; 4 
may be employe d. Fig. 6, page 233, 
shows another monogram worked in 
the same manner as Fig. 5. The 
ends of the towel are ravelled out 
to a length of nine inches and three- 
quarters, and knotted to form fringe 
(see Fig. 3). Separate every twelve 
threads into a strand, tie this in a 
knot, and before working the first 
and last knots, and also before every 
seventh knot, run two pieces of 
coarse blue embroidery cotton, each 
thirty-two inches long, through the 
material, between the twelve threads, 
letting each piece hang in two ends 
of equal length. Divide each strand 
into two equal parts and work as 
follows (measuring the thread in- 
tervals as shown by the illustra- 
tion) : With every four of the twelve 
white knotting ends of each pattern 
figure work 4 dk. (double knot), the 
third being worked after an interval 
of half an inch, then pushed close 
to the preceding knot, which forms 
the picots. Next work with every 
four of the middle eight threads, 
then with the middle four threads, 
4 similar dk. On both sides of 
each pattern figure, using the white 
threads for a foundation (to which 
are added successively the threads 
of the previous knots which were 
left standing in the course of the 
work, as shown by the illustration), 
work 24 dk. with the blue knotting 
ends on each side. Of these 24 dk. 
work always alternately 3 dk. close 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grams Drvner Dress together, and the following dk. after 
ig. 2. . NNER DREss. 


an interval of half an inch, then 
push it close to the preceding 3 dk., 
so as to form picots Tie the pro- 
jecting ends in knots and cut them 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M.—The cut-away coat will be worn again. 

Mrs. M. C. M.—Get black velvet, and use the Basque- 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XII. 

L. R.—Use pleated Breton Jace and blue satin pipings 
on the cashmere dresses for your twins. We have no 
cut paper patterns of dolls’ bodies. 

8. M. 8.—Get summer camel’s-hair, Chuddah, or 
French bunting to go with moiré striped satin for a 
black suit, and make it by either of the cut paper pat- 
terns illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIL. It will be 
suitable for a charch suit. Get blaek French lace or 
else the new black Breton to wear with it. 

A. B, C.—Get gray woolen or silk goods, and make 
by directions just given “‘S. M. 8.” 

Ovp Reraprr.—Silk, lace, and fringe are not worn at 
first in the deepest mourning, but are assumed in 
either three or six months when the mourning dress is 
worn forachild. White collars will be suitable from 
the first, such as crépe lidse frills and sheer organdy 
collars, White muslin neck-ties and those made of 
revering and of footing are suitable. 

Ayn O_p Sunsoriser.—For your wedding dress of 
silk have a demi-trained skirt with a basque-polonaise 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XII. The 
same paper will give you a picture of a basque and 
trimmed short skirt suitable for your travelling dress. 
A satin bonnet and satin trimmings will be handsome 
with your suit. 

A Frixyp.—Long crape veils are worn by young la- 
dies in the deepest mourning for a few weeks, or at 
most three months. Gray, black, or white hosiery is 
worn with mourning dresses, 

A Youne Morurr.—The Bazar in which patterns of 
a child’s first short clothes are illustrated will give you 
more information than we have space for in this col- 
umn. 

H. C.—The gray and garnet combination would be 
very handsome. If your polonaise has very long full 
drapery, you can cut off enough for a basque, and 
form the remainder in a curtain over-skirt. You can 
design it from these hints better than from any pat- 
tern. 

Bessie ALpen.—Wear the front of your hair in Mon- 
tague waves, Then use the two chitelaine loops, and 
put a bow of hair—tied up of a switch—at the top to 
give your coiffure a high look that is becoming, and 
also to conceal the ends of the chatelaine braids. 

Lizzir ov Nevapa.—Use black velvet with your 
pretty black and white silk. Have a vest of the velvet, 
and panels with a border for the over-skirt. 

Miss Sretta M.—We do not reply by mail to ques- 
tions about dress. Your silk has too large and con- 
spicuous figures for a short walking dress. 

A Sussoriser.—Get dark green satin in which are 
moiré stripes to trim your green wool dress. For a 
model, consult first page of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XII. 

Improrniety.—We should certainly advise a young 
lady to assume some other than male attire at a mas- 
querade party, be it never so private. 

Oxnsenver.—We learn, on Mr. Lewes’s own authority, 
that his name should be pronounced with two sylla- 
bles, and with a soft s, similar to Lewis. 

M.—Use two breadths of flannel or of muslin for an 
Infant's petticoat, Lay the pattern on a fold down the 
centre of the breadth in order to get the right length. 

X. Y. Z.—Make your black silk short suit by either 
of the patterns illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 
11, Vol. XII. Sacques of the same material as the suit 
will be worn again, made by cut paper pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XII. French lace and 
fringe are equally popular. 

Hotry.—Your samples are very similar to fabrics 
now worn, and you will do well to use them at once. 

Disreess.—Certainly, the youngest matron can now 
wear a cap with propriety. There have been many 
models in the Bazar suitable to make up of the biack 
lace you prefer, but there is a decided preference for 
the simplest styles made up of snowy fresh muslin, or 
of white net, with pleated frills of the same, or perhaps 
a little lace and ribbon. Old ladies of sixty-five or 
seventy years wear such caps with their beautiful gray 
hair, and do not consider them nearly as dressy as the 
black lace cap you describe. The Buzar has said sev- 
eral times that it is the fashion of the day for married 
ladies to wear caps, and the fashion has become so 
popular and is so becoming that very young ladies 
have adopted turbans made of a cambric or silk hand- 
kerchief for morning and house wear, and are even 
wearing them with full dress in the evening. 

Many Inquirers.—For want of space we have had 
to postpone answers to many letters so long that the 
replies would be of no use to the inquirer. Hence we 
will turn our attention to questions to which we can 
give answers that may yet be of benefit to our readers. 

Miss M. 8S. H.—Colored suits are considered quite as 
suitable as black for church costumes in the city. 
There is, however, a preference for black during the 
Lenten season. 

M. E. N.—Use either of the suit patterns illustrated 
in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XII. Get plain gray silk. 

A. C.—Either of the short round skirt patterns late- 
ly illustrated in the Bazar will be a good model for a 
sbort round skirt. 

Dora.—Get some brocaded blue silk or else Cham- 
béry gauze to combine with your pale blue silk. In 
Paris pale blue camel’s-hair or cashmere is used for 
such combinations. 

Saxe Hotm.—The Bazar you need has been sent you. 
An iron grenadine should have satin for trimming; 
make it by either of the designs illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. XI. For the cambric use any one of the 
three patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XII 
You should use solid silver gray or else black silk with 
your striped silk. 

Brooxirx.—The stripes of your silk are too wide 
for the present fashion. 

Saznau H.—Certainly not. 

Suanon.—We have already mentioned the supersti- 
tion concerning unlucky. May marriages. April, we 
believe, is an auspicious month. There are various 
so-called unlucky days in the calendar, which you 
may discover by reading the “‘ Calendars of Anniversa- 
ries” lately published in the Bazar. 

Darss-Maxer.—Pipings of silk for edging sleeves, 
basques, and over-skirts are not put on by machine 
stitching, thongh the latter is used on pipings of 
flounces. For sleeves and basques the bias piping is 
basted on, and the lining or facing of the garment is 

sewed on the piping and then faced upward. On 
over-skirts a good plan is to make a single wide bias 
fold of silk answer for both piping and facing. This 
is easily done by turning the width of the piping un- 
der next the dress material, running the two lightly 
together, and when the facing is turned up on the 
over-skirt sewing it there by blind stitches. Cording 
is not used on collars, as it makes them too bungling ; 
indeed, very little cording is used on the dress any 


a gi many of the best modistes omit it in the arm- 
ole. 





Dr. Sacs’s Catarrh Remedy cures by its mild, 
soothing, cleansing, and healing properties. Snuff 
or dust of any kind dries up catarrh, and drives it 
to the lungs. This remedy has stood the test of 
time, having been a popular remedy for a quarter 
of a century. Sold by druggists.—[ Com.] 














CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plamts. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular, Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. } 





THE RAVAGES OF CONSUMPTION. 

Tur fearful death-roll, covering from a fourth to a 
third of the number in nearly every published bill of 
mortality, shows how vainly the medical profession is 
oontendinn with this cruel enemy of our race. Every 
one feels that some new agent of relief and cure is the 
imperative demand of the age. That such an agent, 
acting in —_— harmony with science and the laws 
of physiology, has been discovered in ‘‘ Compound 
Oxygen” we confidently declare. Some of the most 
brilliant cures which have been made during the past 
twelve years by this new treatment have been in con- 
sumption. The amplest information will be found in 
our * Treatise on Compound Oxygen.” It is sent free. 
Address Drs. Starkey & Pazn, 1112 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—[{Com.} 

















Copyine Wurrt..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes, 

A Sure Remedy for Cararru, 
Corp in the Hrap, Astuma, 
all Diseases of, the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Sample + by —_ =r 
age prepaid, on receipt o 
cents. Sold by Druggists. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 




















As a wash for the complexion, has no 
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To Dressmakers. 


The Bazar Fashion Plate now ready. Price 10c. The 
Bazar Dressmaker, ag tg 200. 
rice 25c. The Bazar Fashion Book, representing 260 
ifferent styles, free on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Hints on Dressmaking now ready, price 2c. Any of 
the above, post free, on receipt of price. Address 
JAMES M‘CALL & ©0., 48 14th St., New York. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


Why will Mothers persist in 
— for their babies what they 
would not take for themselves. 
For Protection from the Sun or 
Rain,use an Umbrella. Can be put 
on old styles. Send for circular to 
ont L. P. TIBBALS, 

820 Broad way, New York. 


Beware of Imitations. 








50 GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10c. We 
e give Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent free with each order, STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 

















? 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. Ll Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





SPRING _OPENING. 
Carpets, Rags, and Upholstery Goods. 
J). & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St. 


CARPETS 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, Saxony 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains, 


ALL IN NEW DESIGNS. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS 


Coulas, Ghiordes, Ouchac, Ferehan, Kho- 
rassan, Daghestan, Kurdistan, 
Kilhissar, Hedjas, 
and Beautiful Djidjim Portieres. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


JUTE, SPUN AND RAW SILKS, RARE DESIGNS 
IN RICH TAPESTRIES, NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
CREPE AND ENGLISH SERGES, ANTIQUE LACE 
CURTAINS AND SWISS LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
MUSLIN, COLORED CANTON FLANNELS, AND 
MOMIE CLOTHS FOR CURTAINS. 

COLORINGS IN CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS TO MATCH. 

THE MONEY AND THE COST OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION WILL BE REFUNDED FOR EVERY 
ARTICLE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY, BY MAIL, TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION, 


BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Coudray’s, from Paris, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. Y., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 
E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 









































HOME TESTIMONY. 

Burrato, Feb. 19,1879. Champlin & Co., Dear Sirs :— 
During a business experience of twenty-five years, I 
have never sold any article for the complexion that 
has given, and to-day gives, such universal sat- 
isfaction as 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL. 
WM. KING, Jr., Druggist, 09 Main St. 


Only 50 cents per bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., 
Buffalo, New York, Sole Proprietors. 





NEW YORK SHOPI 


Of every description for ladies oe pee House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


STAMPING PATTERNS of..Pest, Part: 


culare free, or stam samples for 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 
LAIN NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, 
and Mending, with Explanatory Diagrams. 
S.W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


. Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Ed Cards, name in gol 
60 silver, and jet, 10c. Globe Print Co., orthtord, OL 














Cts. 


Will make you a subscriber for one year to 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Which will give you full information regarding styles 
and fashions, with reliable quotations of 
the lowest New York retail prices—form- 
ing a complete SHOPPING GUIDE, which 
no lady can afford to be without, 


The Spring Number is now ready. 


EHRICH & CoO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 





tz” A condensed specimen copy of the 
Spring Number will be sent free to any address on 
receipt of a 8-cent stamp for postage. 


L. SHAW, — 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 








THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 

range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARHER’S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter sre the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexibie and contain 










The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

oa bones) fis with perfect ease and is 
‘arranted not to break over the hips. 
Price, . . $1.25. 

For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 

351 Broadway,New York. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “‘ How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachueetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 





THE WINDSOR BABY CARRIAGE. 


Pronounced the best Baby Carriage 
ever introduced. Roomy and perfect- 
ly safe: moving canopy top; gives 
all required protection from sun and 
rain. Boys’ Velocipedes, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogues furnished 
the trade, Open evenings. 
CRANDALL & CO., 

569 3d Av., N.Y. 324 Fulton St.,B’klyn. 


FREE 


TO THE 


Readers of Harper’s Weekly. 


Avery valuable and highly interesting book on Chills 
and Fever, its cause and effects, mode of treatment, 
safe and reliable method of cure without the use of 
Quinine; also, giving simple precautionary directions 
that will be found useful wherever fevers are prevalent. 

This book is invaluable to all those living in mala- 
rial districts, as also in the crowded portions of our 
larger cities. Call, or send address to 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., 


35 Wooster Street, New York. 











COPYRIGHT. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 


Over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, with 
Handsome Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 
HOW TO WORK CREWE 
and Plain and Fancy Embroidery, with Ii- 
lustrations, 25c., post free. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
823 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 


RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. — 

A new and improved edition sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 

8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

















Roots by mail 
B for $1.00. FREE 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Florist, P.-O.box 677, Jacksonville,Fla. 
95 eh pag oot yg 10c., papa oc geld. 
outfit, 10c. 160 styles. Hit & Co., 
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GRAND 


rg Upening 


TAKES PLACE 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 


APRIL Ist, 2d, and 34, 


To which we respectfully invite the attention of 
our friends, patrons, and the public. 
Our display of 


Fine Suits, Garments, 


MILLINERY, &c., 


Will be the finest ever seen in this City, and 
ladies should not fail to attend. 


EHRICHS’, 


287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 Eighth Avenue, 
__ Between 24th and 25th Sts., N. Tee 


BLACK CACHEMIRES, 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE PUR- 
CHASE OF ALL-WOOL, extra heavy, CACHEMIRES, 
OF ONE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED FRENCH 
MANUFACTURERS, WHICH WE WILL SELL 
MUCH BELOW THE REGULAR PRICES. 

THE QUALITIES AT 55c., 75c., $1 00 ARE PAR- 
TICULARLY WORTHY OF ATTENTION, BEING 
WHAT ARE USUALLY SOLD AT T5c., $1 00, $1 25. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway, 
is  . ae 
Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 8d floors. 











Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CoRsET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
2 For Health, Comfort, 
*@ and Elegance of Form, it 
A has norival, and is really the 
4 most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
4 Corset made. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Manufactured 
} by FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Royal Princess 
Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 
102 Walker Street., N. ¥. 


ents SARATOGA 











ing 
made of naturally curly 
hair it entirely does away 
with pea Sl and ware 
our own hair Lt ware ¢, 
\Jmitations //) 
HALE Gots, W Patentee and sole owner and Dealer - 
‘WIGS &. 210 Wabash- “ay. Chi icago. 
ESIGNS FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 
—For Mantelpiece Borders, Chair Backs, Banner 
Screens, Cushions, Curtains, Tea Cloths, &c. First 
series consists of Dwarf Arctolis, White Mountain 
Daffodil, Dahlia Clematis, Peach Blossoms, and Cherry, 
with Instructions in Drawing, Tracing, and Trans- 
ferring Patterns, and Directions for Stite h, &. Price 
75 cents. Published by S.W. TILTON & CO., Boston, 
and sent by mail, to any address, on —— of price. 
Send for our List of Needlework books. 


(Trade 








LAYS,Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustachi es, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St., N. 


50 





Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 ele; ay 
Chromo Cards, 10c, Naseau Card Co. » Nassau, } 








AITKEN, SON, & CO.., 


IMPORTERS, 
Broadway, corner 18th Street, New York, 


Invite attention to their selection of celebrated and very superior makes of 


—BLACK SILKS.— 








They offer qualities of exceptional elegance at 


$1.00, $1.25, 


$1.50, $1. 


75, and $2.00, 


Prices which, on examination of goods, will be found very low, and fully 20 per cent. 
below recent rates. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


GRAND OPENING 


Goring and Summer Nore. 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK A LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT OF FINE SILKS, IMPORTED DRESS 
GOODS, GRENADINES, FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
IMPORTED COSTUMES, WRAPS, SHAWLS, LIN- 
ENS, EMBROIDERIES, FANCY GOODS, LACES, 
PRINTS, SHOES, CARPETS, OIL- CLOTHS, &c., 
AT LOWEST PRICES QUOTED FOR YEARS. 

OUR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL DESCRIP- 
TIONS, WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT THE 22d, AND 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

SAMPLES SENT, MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
gingham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by dropping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle, 


“DROWN & CO., Makers, Fast Colors.” 


WAREROOMS, &c.: 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 








OTs. 
30. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine S. Macquoid... 20 
The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
33. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. : 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 








88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 

89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. .. 

40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart..... 

41. Within Sound of the Sea...............eeeeeeee 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Ta sbor. Seseneee 15 
43, Vixen. By M. E. Braddon................000 15 
44, Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant..... » 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








VEGETABLE AND-FLOWER:'SEEDS 


3 Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free 


- PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 








Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
Removed to 823 Broadway. P.0. Box 3527, 
A splendid assortment of LACE BRAIDS just 


received, which we are offering at greatly Reduced 
Prices, 3c. Stamp for Samples and Price-Lists. 


$57.60 = 


| TOR MARKING ANY FABRIC “with a common 


Agents’ profits nd week. Will prove it, 
or forfeit $500. New articles, just patent- 
ed. Samples sent free to all. Address 
W.#H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y. 








pen, without a preparation, Payson’s Indelible 
k is universally acknowledged to be the best. 
Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 








1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A_Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 
MILLINERY. ov 5 SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. _G O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oO” 0, Crooxrry. 
LACES. ri of CHINA. 


J ONES 


Eighth. Anme 





Fan cane éeese 


Nineteenth Street. 3 ‘Nineteenth Street. 





*o x 


SHOES. oO” SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~Q_ _O CARPETS. 


oe 
O DRESS 
oO] 
a ‘SUITS & CLOAKS. 
‘VY SHAWLS, SKIRT S, &. 


sa o 
DOMESTICS. ~O 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 
FURNITURE. 


GOODS. 





[Hr Spring opening of new and ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 


| Great bargains in every department. 


Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attent ion. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


GRAND OPENING, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 26th and 27th. 


Having incorporated in our business the manufacture 
of Millinery, we have engaged as Superintendent 
Mrs. BR. A. HASTINGS, 


One of the most tasteful, experienced, and artistic 
modistes in America, and with importations from 
Virot, Tuvce, Josse, Magnier, and other noted Paris 
Milliners, are prepared to show some of the most 
beautiful and desirable French Pattern Bonnets 
and Hats that have ever been seen in this market; 
with everything pertaining to the Millinery trade. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
28 East 14th Street, New York. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


N.B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
Magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 
ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on applic ation. 





MATHUSHEK 


Wonderful Equalizing Scale! 


PIANOS! 


Marvellous New Upright Styles. 
INSPECTION INVITED. Prices and terms moderate. 
MATHUSHEK PIANO DFG CO., 
No. 20 East 14th St. 


We hereby caution the public against bogus instru- 
ments Tepresented as genuine | Mathushek F Pianos, 


FOOD CURE 


RADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushei of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 
receipt of $1 00. 


Pamphlets mailed free. 





Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggista. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
Sa A \ lady physician in attendance. 


602s New Style Cards, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold- 
edge, &c. Nenetenan l0c. Star Co. Clintonville.Ct Ct 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only a ee 

remedy for removing radically and permanently al 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 
ad EMBOSSED PICTU RES. -@ 

Latest styles. Lowest Prices. Quickest be 
Catalogue and sample, 3c. ; or, with seven full sheets, 
30c. gents Wanted. Stamps taken. 
aa” F. TRIFET, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. <@a 


50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold and jet,10c. G.A.Srxine,E. Wallingford, Ct. 

















AT Stemart&C 


ARE NOW OFFERING the BEST FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and AMERICAN 


CARPETS 


At the Lowest Prices 
REACHED IN TWENTY YEARS. 


Also, an Unequalled Collection of 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND MATS, 


HANDSOME STYLES, FINEST QUALITIES, 
50 Per Cent. Less 


THAN RECENT PRICES. 


Lol, Lipa Oil-Cloths, Mat, Xe. 


GREAT VARIETY 
CONTEMPLATING PURCHASING 
OUR ASSORTMENT AND 


FAMILIES 
WILL FIND 


PRICES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Broadway, 4 Ath Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 








I GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS! 


For $1.00 we will send free by mail cither of the below- 
bamed collections, all distinct varieties 

8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone” 

8 Begonias, or 4 Camellias, or 12 Centaureas, (crops, 

2 Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations [monthly], 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantaa, 

4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 

12 Dah lias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 us, or 20 Gladiolus, 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fu oh sis as, or 8 Phioxes 

8 Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dobie, or 8 Scented, or 10Silver 

8 Geraniums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved, 

4 Gloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses [Pearl], 

4 Grape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckles, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 

8 Heliotropes, or § Lantanas, or 8 Petunias (dou ble), 

12 Pansies [new German}, or 8 Salvias, or 8P rim ulas, 

12 Roses [Tea monihty], or 12 Har ‘dy Hyb.,¢ 





25 varieties of F lower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 


or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay henge: 


Any 3 collecti« ms for $2; 5 for ; 9 for $5; 12 for 6; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; or the fall octication ¢ f 500 varieties 
ofPiants and Seeds—sufficient to stock a greenhouse and 
garden—for $25, to which our book “ Gardening for 
Pleasure " and Catalogue [value $1.75] will be added. 


BPETER pres ve & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Scrap Pictures, 10c. ; 108 Transfer Pictures, 0c. ; 
(0 12 Floral Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 0 Perse orated 

Mottoes, 10c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c. 4 Fine 6x38 
Chromos, 10c. ; 1 Floral Surprise, 10c. All for béc.! Post- 
_baid. Stimnpataken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md, 


| LACE PATTERNS. 


took of Elegant Designs of Barbes, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Necklaces, Jabots, Hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., with Gigantic Supplement of Pat- 
terns of Newest Designs, 25c., post free. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 





£(\ Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c. 
OU in Gold, 10. "DAVIDS & CO., 


,Cards in Case,name 
Northford, Conn. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 7 OJ cccevec 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, # & sesstues 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BUD TWGy GG FONE ok ccd ctsccccccteccccces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should: be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRankuin Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 57 volumes of the Magazrng, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wzxx.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkiy aml Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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TAKING THE FAMILY GROUP. 


FACETI2. 


Hvuonrtsts are not encouraged in China. 


When a | 


Tar Weertwe Brron—A school-master’s rod. 


onsinnttiiniiiectatne 
Tue Frve Stracrs or Branpy ann Warer.—First, 
paragraphist gets off a joke on a slant-eyed emperor, brandy and water ; second, brandy and warwer; third, 


the alleged humorist has his pigtail cut off. The loss | bran war; fourth, brraor; fifth, collapse. 


of this hirsute aqpentens is bad 
enough, but when they amputate it 
without removing it from his head, 
it becomes painfal, and the parag- 
raphist’s propensity for joking is 
cured forever. 

a 

Patti gets ninety-nine thousand 

marks for singing in Berlin nine 
nights. We remember getting 
about that number at 4 boarding- 
school once for singing one night— 
and we didn’t sing long either. 

exsniaGpmatss 


“Is there any thing that will make 
grain come up quick?” asked a 
rich amateur farmer of an old hus- 
bandman. 

“ Well, no, I don’t know of noth- 
in’ that will do it,” was the genial 
old fellow's reply, “unless it be 
crows.” 

Then the amateur farmer wanted 
to know where he could get some. 

—_——>—_——__ 


“T don't like that cat; it’s got 
splinters in its feet,” was the ex- 
cuse of a four-year-old for throw- 
ing a kitten away. 


0 t+ 
What chemical instrument is like 
a cutting reply ?—The retort. 
—_———_—_— 


A common type of persons are 
those who will never consent to be 
outdone on any subject. One of 
these marvel-mongers, relates a con- 
temporary, was talking to a friend 
at a railway station the other day, 
when a very small man toddied 
down the platform. 

“Look at that little creature!” 
the friend said. ‘“ By Jove! that’s 
the smallest man I ever saw in my 
life!” 
“Really?” his companion care- 


leasly rejoined. 
se Really 2 Yes, really and truly 


too. Do you mean to say that you 
have ever seen a emailer?” said the 
friend ; and he soon had his answer : 

“My dear fellow, I know a man 
80 small that if he has a pain he 
can’t tell whether he has a sore 
throat or a stomach-ache.” 
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ARABELLA (after three months abroad). “ Bridget, je vous prie to use extreme care when dusting the artic’es 
of virtu, the bric-a-brac, and ceramics.” 
Brivcet. ‘Sure, ma’am, I understand what ye say, but I don’t know what ye mane.” 


There is much talk just now about the gum-tree, 
but you can get a stick from any tree. 


siniannicanaeninlieae 
A new Idaho town is named Onegirlia, because there 
is only one girl there. 


VeoetartaN Homaoratuy.—All the ills to which 


flesh is heir can be cured by lent-ills. 


ROARS Senniog 
“ Beggars can't be choosers,” says an old adage. A 


gentleman writes that a beggar got into his hall the 
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THE FEMALE PEDESTRIAN. 


Tue IpeaL on THE BiLL-Boarps. 


Tue REAL on THE TRACK. 


other day and chose from the hat 

rack forthwith three hats, one um- 

brella, and his new overcoat. 
> 

Erskine puzzled the wits of his 
acquaintance by inscribing on a 
tea-chest the words, “Tu doces.” 
It was some time before they found 
out the wit of this literal transla- 
tion: “Thou teachest.” 

—_——__._-— 

Edison is working on an infernal 
machine to regulate the man who 
is careful to shut the door after him 
aj] summer, and invariably leaves it 
wide open just as soon as the mer- 
cury touches freezing-point. 

oninmannigjemninten 


LES PREMIERS BEAUX JOURS. 
SIMPSON REDIVIVUS. 


Early spring it is the time 

When Simpson buddeth into rhyme, 
And buys a suit of pretty clothes, 
With patent-leathers for his toes; 
Heaving several heavy sighs, 
And gazing at cerulean skies, 
Apostrophizeth Sol above, 

And murmurs ving of his love. 
Every spring-tide "tis the same, 
With variations in the name 

Of , Clara, Hannah, Ann, 
And Flora, ae Fiorrie, Fan, 
Cissy, Prissy, Bell, and Susan. 

It’s the choosan’s so confoosan. 





An old miser having listened to a 

werful discourse on charity, said, 
‘That sermon so strongly proves 
the necessity of alms-giving that— 
I've almost a mind to Md 





Some men are like brooks—they 
are always murmuring. 





A young ety called at a music 
store and asked for something new 
in piano music. The clerk asked 
her if it made any difference how 
many sharps there were in the 
jiece. no,” she replied, “‘ not 
n the least, for if there are more 
than two I always scratch them out 
with my penknife.” 

















“This looks like Spring. now, don’t it?” 




















APRIL FIRST. 


“ Bedad, I’d be a bigger fool to walk round yez.” 














